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DIVISIONS OF I.S.T.A. 


“ey map shows names and boundaries of the sixteen divisions of the 

Illinois State Teachers Association as they are now constituted. 
DuPage Valley, the newest member, became effective January 1. Central, 
South Central, Southwestern, and Southern hold meetings this month and 
Lake Shore in April. 
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Happy, thrill-filled 
Vacations in the 
Northwest Wonderland 


Let us know the time and funds at your dis- 
posal, give us some idea of the things you 

















Snow-coasting on Rainier 





Yellowstone enjoy most, social life, sports, roughing it, or 
nner ae Se the three combined, and we will prepare a 
Rainier sample tour for you, made up to your order. 

Puget Sound Country For instance, for less than $300, covering all 
expenses from Chicago, you can follow the 

Olympic Peninsula trail of the Olympian— The Milwaukee 
Alaska Road’s famous transcontinental train—to 


the Rockies. Via the new, scenic, Gallatin 
Gateway, visit Yellowstone. See it all; 
then spend a day or two “dude” ranching. 














Old Faithful Geyser 





Westward again over the Continental Divide on the 
world’s longest electrified railroad; then the Inland 
Empire— Spokane and its ‘mountain lakes or onward 
following the electrified road through the Cascades 
to Seattle or Tacoma on Puget Sound. 


Trips by rail or steamer to nearby points of interest. 
Glacier-covered Rainier; the Olympic Peninsula with 
its Indians, big game, ocean beaches; Mt. Baker — the 
“Great white watcher”; quaint Victoria and cosmopol- 
itan Vancouver. Wide choice of routes returning. 











And for people with more time and money, Alaska 
via the picturesque inside steamer passage. Along Rainier’s Skyline Trait 











We'll guarantee that every day, every hour, every minute will be filled to over- 
flowing with thrilling scenes and activities you'll enjoy. All-expense tours— 
from Chicago — meals, sight-seeing, hotel, everything included — from $145 up, 
traveling individually or with escorted parties. Making a Northwest trip on the 
all-expense plan or traveling independently, low round trip summer fares apply 
via The Milwaukee Road. 


Read thecoupon below carefully. Check it and let us prepareasample vacation for you. 


The MILWAUKEE roan 


Electrified over the Rockies to the Sea 

















The Milwaukee Road, B. J. Schilling, General Agent, 50 S. Clark St., Chicago, or 451-5 

A. Tansley, Traveling Passenger Agent, 100 W. Monroe St., Chicago, or 

C.J. Peterson, General Agent, 2003 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 

Send me full information about: All-expense tours. 0 Personally-escorted, all-expense tours 
<j SAVES Rcccecesecocce days vacation and have about $.............. to spend. I would like to 
include in my itinerary: © Yellowstone via Gallatin Gateway; O Inland Empire (Spokane 
and Lake Region): 0) Rainier National Park; 1 Puget Sound Country; 0 Olympic Peninsula; 
D Alaska; CD Black Hills. 
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Notice: If you do not wish to mutilate the cover of this issue see “Special Notice” op Page 224 
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yatdly, 


A Complete New Plan 
or leaching Crofts and 


Projects in the School Room 


Eacu year more teachers have been asking Dennison to help them 
with their craft and project work. In 1928 more than 33,000 teachers 
requested plans and ideas. Up to now such help has been furnished 
through special instruction booklets. But just a year ago, recognizing 
the teacher’s need of a constant source of ideas, Dennison began the 
preparation of a complete course in crafts and projects for school- 
room use. Teachers with practical experience were engaged, state 
arts and crafts leaders were consulted, many schools were visited, and 
dozens of craft instructors were asked to contribute suggestions. Now 
the plan is finished and “School Crafts and Projects”, complete in 
four generous volumes, is ready for you. 


For all Schools, all Grades, all Ages 


Here, we confidently believe, is the most 
practical and helpful program of craft and 
project work ever prepared for the teacher. 
It is adaptable, however, to your special 



































needs, whatever they may be. With the 
plan as a guide, you can lay out a sched- 
What the Plan Includes ule of work for a term or an entire school 
year. But you may just as conveniently 
Part 1 Part 2 dip into its pages at any time and choose 
Introduction Peper pene a single idea for a fifteen or twenty min- 
—— — bs kn oe - ute ““busy work” period. Also the plan 
on oll Holiday Plans includes material for pupils of all ages 
vidual Flowers Hallowe’en from tiny totsin the kindergarten to boys 
Seals and Tags for Thanksgiving and girls in the grammar grades or high 
Decorstion as 
Seal Projects St. Valentine's Day school. 
Crepe Paper Vegetables George Washington's 
—-- — 272 Things to Make 
B -. Everytype ofcreativework isincludedfrom 
Posters and Banners simple flower posters made with quickly 
Part 3 cut squares of colorful crepe paper to 
Uniforms and Costumes Part 4 charactercostumes for playsand pageants. 
e Projects And there are hosts of clever entertain- 
Wire Doll = lations sponen of Teavel ing things to make, such as pictures, cut- 
Lanterns and Kites outs, animated dolls and toys, lanterns, 
Occupational Magee Trtaing Soe Out kites and aeroplanes. Every item in the 
° Costume Dolls Sealin, - has educational value. Even the 
C C Weavi course has education 
a —— simplest posters teach color, form and ar- 
tangement. There are occupational and 

















nationalitydolls, holiday decorativeplans, 
historical and geographical projects. And 
for each one authentic historical data is 
given,saving the teacher’stime and adding 
interest and information for the children. 


Simple Materials Used 


Important, too, is the fact that everything 
has been planned with economy of cost 
in mind. With a few cents worth of bright 
colored crepe papers you can keep a class 
busy and happy through an entire study 
period. All the materials used are inex- 
pensive and may be obtained at your local 
store. 

Read carefully the synopsis of this com- 
plete plan. Each subject listed indicates 
an entire section of many pages. Alto- 
gether there are 272 different things to 
make. The four books are 10 by 134% inches 
in size, are bound in sturdy covers and 
contain 196 pages and 414 illustrations. 


Special Approval Offer 
Send No Money 


You might well expect such a course to be 
priced at $10 ormore. Butin orderto help 
the thousands of teachers who have ex- 
pressed interest in having such material 
we have decided to offer it at merely the 
cost of publishiny it and placing it in your 
hanas. Furthermore we want you to see 
it, go through it page by page, judge for 
yourself its value to you, before you de- 
cide to keep it. 

So just fill in and mail this coupon and 
we will send the four books to you by re- 
turn mail. When the postman comes pay 
him only $2 plus the few cents postage. 
Then if forany reason whatever you do 
not wish to keep the Course, simply send 
it back within 10 days and your money 
will be promptly refunded. 


Dewminowornft 


Dept. 142-C, Framingham, Mass. 


—---- 4 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 142-C, Framingham, Mass. i 
Please send me at once by parce! post the four books contain- i 
ing your new Plan, “School Cratrs and Projects”. I will pay 
the postman $2 in full payment plus a few cents postage. It | 
is understood that if 1 am not completely satisfied, | may re- 
turn the books within 10 days and you will refund my money. | 

II iiss diemeeieniingneieraniimiminnnansinsneantiinaatiantiinaiapeninit | 

ed — | 

Se ee ER NERA a | 


Nore: If you prefer or if you might not be at home when the postman 
calls, you may send $2 (check or money order) with this coupon and the | 
books will be sent postage prepaid If sending $2. put an X here---.---- j 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Just Published 
Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 





Lower Grades Middle Grades Higher Grades 
Manual for Teachers 


The Outstanding Features of this Series are: 


1. Careful and exact grading of all work included 
for each book, each grade, and each topic. 


ll. Practical probleme selected through a study of the 
actual puting busi world. 





Ill. Clear cut explanations. 


IV. Particular emphasis on various modern teaching 
devices. 


V. Unusual attention paid to arithmetic language. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22nd Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





NEWSON READERS 


(Bryce-Hardy-Turpin) 


PLAYTIME, the Primer 

GOOD TIMES, Book One 

THE OPEN DOOR, Book Two 

STORYLAND, Book Three 

BOOK FRIENDS, Book Four 
(just published) 


Exceptionally attractive and practical Accessory 
Material, and correlated recreatory reading units, as 


LITTLE FOLK’S LIBRARY 


First Series, for first grade 
Second Series, for second grade 


Just off the press 


PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 
(Gilmartin-Russell) 


Over 2,000 every day, practical problems topically 
arranged. Reviews and tests. Usable with any 
arithmetic series or for individual drill or instruction. 


Postpaid price, $0.72 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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HAVE YOU CONSIDERED— 


THE DECIDING FACTORS—in determining your attendance at 
SUMMER SCHOOL? 


UNIVERSITY cia WYOMING 


OFFERS THESE 


Best climate in America for 
summer study — always com- 
fortable. 


Large faculty of efficient in- 
structors—supplemented by 
outstanding educational lead- 
ers from other institutions. 


One of the finest educational 
plants in the west — fully 
equipped for your needs. 


Located amid mountain 


scenic wonders—near national 
parks and playgrounds. 


An institution of personal 
service which will meet your 
approval—if you give it a 
chance. 

Science courses in their nat- 
ural setting—at summer camp 
in Medicine Bow Forest, Col- 
umbia University cooperating. 

Instruction in summer camp 
—board, lodging, fees, one 
thousand miles automobile 
travel—all for $135. 


“Summer Camp” 


Combine Recreation and Serious Study in the Heart of the Rockies 
at the 


COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


. C. RB. MAXWELL, Director of Summer Session, 
teal pono «Ry By 4 a as Bulletins and Information Address: Sulesiay of Wettinn Easenta, Wronten 
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“‘No One Liveth Unto Himself’’ 
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TO MEMBERS—If change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Springfield, Illinois, sendi 
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OFFICERS OF THE ILLINOIS STaTE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1929 


President—George D. Wham, 8.1. 8S. N. U., Car- 


bondale 


First Vice President—W. R. Foster, Ottawa 
Second Vice President—F. L. Beister, Glen Ellyn 
Third Vice President—Tillie Reither, East St. 


Louis 


Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello 


Executive Committee— 


Justin Washburn, Rock Island, Chairman 


Carlinville 


John A. Hayes, Peoria 
J. R. Skiles, Evanston 


Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, 


Assistant Editor—Harriette Wray, Springfield 


Director of Research—Lester R. Grimm, Springfield 
The Board of Directors consists of the President, First Vice President, and the 


three members of the Executive Committee 


Headquarters: 424-426 Mine Workers’ Bldg., Springfield 
Advertising Manager—Wayne V. Harsha, 219 S. Fourth St., Springfield 


Official Headquarters, McAlpin Hotel, New York City; Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, IL; 


Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria 





Drake Hotel, Chicago 








National Advertising Representatives: Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago 
The Illinois Teacher is a ber of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS S. T. C., DeKalb; and Mr. R. C. Moore, Ninth Educational Conference, Ohio 


South Central Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Springfield, March 21-22, 1929. 

Speakers engaged: Dr. Sylvino Gurgel- 
do Amaral, Ambassador of the Republic 
of Brazil to the United States; U. S. 
Senator Royal S. Copeland, M. D., New 
York; Dr. Frederick R. Robinson, Presi- 
dent, College of the City of New York; 
Dr. J. C. Brown, President, N.1. 8. T.C., 
DeKalb; Mrs. Agnes Samuelson, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Iowa; Miss Alice I. Mudd, delegate to 
Minneapolis meeting N. E. A.; and Mrs. 
John W. Evans, regional director, Dist. 
No. 9, Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Eldon Geiger, formerly of the 
Decatur school system, will be song 
leader, and an abundance of special music 
will be one of the features of the meeting. 





Central Division of the I. S. T. A,, 
Normal, March 21, 22, and 23, 1929. 

The program will involve three of the 
aims of education; health, social civic 
studies, and nature study. These aims 
in turn develop a three-fold appreciation: 
appreciation of self, appreciation of 
others, and appreciation of God through 
nature. 

The following speakers have been ob- 
tained for the program: Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise, New York; Dr. Allen D. Albert, 
Chicago; Dr. W. A. Evans, Health De- 


partment, Chicago Tribune; Mr. Eugene 
T. Lies, Chicago; Dr. Raymond J. Poole, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Dr. J. C. Brown, N. I. 





Secretary, I. S. T. A. 

Dr. P. W. Dykema of Columbia Uni- 
versity will direct community singing. 
Special numbers will be provided by the 
music department of the I. S. N. U. under 
the direction of Professor Weshoff. 





Southern Division I. S. T. A., Carbon- 
dale, March 21 and 22, 1929. Speakers 
engaged: Francis G. Blair, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction; Arthur H. 
Compton, University of Chicago (winner 
of Nobel prize in physics °27); E. N. 
Ferriss, Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Cornell University, New York; A. L. 
Kohlmeier, Head of History Department, 
University of Indiana; Charles A. Payne, 
University Extension Lecturer, Milwau- 
kee; Frederick F. Shannon, D. D., Central 
Church, Chicago. Special music will be 
provided. 





Southwestern Division of the I. S. T. A., 
East St. Louis, April 4 and 65, 1929. 
Speakers engaged: Eben G. Fine, Boulder, 
Colorado, expert photographer and lec- 
turer; Ross F. Lockridge, Bloomington, 
Indiana, biographer of George Rogers 
Clark; William Rainey Bennett, Chicago, 
dramatic orator. Music will be furnished 
by the Imperial quartet of Chicago, a 
mixed quartet of St. Louis, and an all- 
district orchestra from the Southwestern 
Division. 





Lake Shore Division of the I. S. T. A., 
La Grange, April 22, 1929. 
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State University, Columbus, Ohio, April 
4, 5, and 6, 1929. The conference will 
meet in 33 sections as well as in some 
general sessions. Besides speakers from 
the university itself and others in Ohio 
the program bears the names of over 40 
educators outside the state. 





Annual Convention of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Mattoon, 
April 16, 17, and 18, 1929. Convention 
theme, “The Art of Living.” Dr. R. C. 
Lyman, University of Chicago, will speak 
on “Making a Living—Making a Life.” 
Dr. Jessie A. Charters, Parent Education 
Department, Ohio State University, will 
conduct the classes on Child Study. Many 
other fine numbers are being planned. 





The National Association of Penman- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., April 24-26, 1929. 





The National Education Association, 
Atlanta, Georgia, June 28-July 4, 1929. 





Rock River Division of the I. S. T. A., 
DeKalb, October 18, 1929. 





Annual State Meeting of the I. S. T. A., 
at Springfield, December 26, 27, 28, 1929. 


Officers of the divisions of the I. S. T. A. 
and of other educational organizations, 
should notify the editors of the Jlinois 
Teacher of the time, place, and program 
features of future meetings as soon as 
they are determined. 
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Keeping, Faith With Our Profession 


Regard for Children’s Welfare and Professional Conscience 
Should Lead Teachers to Support Certification Bill 


EFORE the teachers of Illinois 
lies the golden opportunity of 
serving in a great cause. This 
clarion call to service has been 

sounded by the introduction of Sen- 
ate Bill No. 113, introduced by Sen- 
ator Cuthbertson in the 56th General 
Assembly. This bill provides that the 
minimum requirements for entering 
the teaching profession be raised. 
Sincere and earnest teachers look 
upon this opportunity to serve as a 
privilege and a duty. By urging on 


sions. Higher requirements of pro- 
fessional training in beginners should 
be advocated by those who are teach- 
ing now in order to build up our 
profession. 


Present Requirements Are Low 


The standards of training required 
of teachers in Illinois are too low. The 
following selected points will illus- 
trate that this is true. 

(a) In 1927 approximately 1,000 
of our beginning teachers had no 





Taste I—TRAINING QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS IN 
SELECTED COUNTIES, 1928 


(The twelve counties selected are: Adams, Crawford, Kane, Knox, Livingston, 
Macon, Perry, Pulaski, St. Clair, White, Whiteside, and Winnebago) 


—* 








Percentage of Teachers with Two 
Type of Teaching Position or More Years of Training 
Beyond High School 
DE EEN NASAL AL 58.18% 
EET ES ED eee TT Neer 97.90 
I I I io cccccctnninasnitinimmnmrntionsintnoesion 47.45 
Districts of 10 or more elementary teachers bile vighiigeal 70.30t 
Districts of 2 to 9 elementary teachers........................ $4.06+ 
ET 13.64 














+Data are for elementary teachers only. 


to passage Senate Bill 113, teachers 
will erect another barrier against the 
incompetent and under-trained who 
now enter teaching and in a measure 
steal away the birthright of our boys 
and girls by failing to give them the 
best possible educational guidance as 
they grow into men and women. 
Improvement in the training of our 
beginning teachers will produce a 
better citizenship for the future Illi- 
nois; this is the major reason why the 
proposed measure should be advo- 
cated. There are, moreover, other 
reasons which justify our support of 
Senate Bill 113. It is only when 
higher requirements are made of be- 
ginners that the quality of entrants 
to the profession will be much im- 
proved; that the service rendered to 
the children will become appreciably 
better; that there can develop the 
proper morale among the teaching 
staff and the proper self-respect 
toward our profession; that teachers 
can be accorded the respect in the 
community that they deserve; that 
tenure of position can become reason- 
ably secure; and that economic re- 
ward for teaching can be made com- 
mensurate with that in other profes- 


training beyond high school gradua- 
tion. During this same year over 300 
of the graduates of the five state 
teacher colleges had not obtained 
positions when the schools opened in 
September. The under-trained were 
attempting to fill positions that the 
trained ought to have had. When 
trained teachers are excluded from 
the schools, the children suffer. 

(b) The qualification records of 
teachers employed in 1928 in twelve 
selected counties show a rating de- 
plorably low for our elementary 
schools in general and especially for 
the smaller districts. See Table I. 


Apparently the most urgent problem 
is to raise the standard of preparation 
of teachers in rural communities. 
While about 13% of the teachers in 
the one-teacher districts of Illinois 
are able to meet the standard of nor- 
mal graduation or its equivalent, the 
corresponding percentage among the 
one-teacher schools in Pennsylvania is 
twice as high, in Utah four times as 
high, and in Connecticut the percent- 
age is five times as large. 

These last three states named (and 
also Idaho and Washington) have 
advanced the minimum legal require- 
ments of beginning elementary school 
teachers to two years of advanced 
training beyond high school gradua- 
tion. In Illinois the minimum legal 
requirement for those examined for 
a certificate to teach in the elementary 
schools is four years lower—namely, 
only two years of high school work. 

(ec) According to both statistical 
and legal measures, Illinois ranks low 
among the states in teacher prepara- 
tion. The standard of two or more 
years of preparation was met in 1927 
by about 45% of our elementary 
school teachers, 97% of our high school 
teachers, and about 57% of these two 
groups combined. Yet, it is interest- 
ing to observe that one-fourth of the 
states then had 75 or more per cent 
of all their teachers meeting this same 
standard. 

We need, too, to remember that in 
the certification of elementary school 
teachers nine states have set specific 
dates already reached or not very far 
distant for the requirement of two 
years of training beyond high school. 
Virtually one-half of the states have 
set specific dates already reached or 
close in the future when one year of 
advanced training will be required. 
Yet, as stated above, Illinois permits 
a young person of proper age to write 





(ry Percentage of teachers with two or 





High School 


Ten Or More Elem 
Teaching entary Teacher 
Positions Districts 


more years of advanced training 





Two To Nine Elem 


One-Teacher 
entary Teacher School 
Districts Districts 


FIGURE I—Treining Qualifications of Teachers in Selected Counties 
(Based upon 1928 data as stated in Table I) 
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for a certificate even though the high 
school course is but half completed. 

(d) In 1928, 84% of the certif- 
ieates issued in Illinois were obtained 
by presenting institutional credits; 
the corresponding percentage in 1920 
was only 31%. This shows that col- 
lege training among the young people 
who desire to teach has become com- 
mon. Therefore, it seems absurd to 
retain a general law of certification 
that has not been revised to accord 
with rapidly changing conditions 
since the World War. 

Illinois needs about 4,000 teachers 
each year to fill vacancies and new 
positions created. Six thousand new 
certificates (not counting emergency ) 
were issued last year, thus augment- 
ing the surplus of certificated persons 
who were unemployed. Under such 
a condition the logical thing to do is 
to raise the standards so that those 


most poorly prepared cannot obtain 
certificates. This policy would pro- 
tect the children against the under- 
trained. 

(e) The economic ability of Ili- 
nois entitles her to a much better 
standing among the states in regard 
to the preparation of teachers. Ac- 
cording to the latest available data, 
our State ranks fourth in average 
earnings per employee, seventh in per 
capita current income, and eleventh 
in per capita bank deposits bclonging 
to individuals—but we can be ranked 
not higher than twenty-fifth in the 
percentage of teachers having two or 
more years’ training beyond gradua- 
tion from high school, arl thirty- 
sizth in the minimum legal require- 
ments for elementary teachers’ certif- 
icates. 

Features of S. B. 113 


S. B. 113 provides certificates of 
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two types: (a) Those unlimited in 
time (life certificates), issued by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; and (b) those limited in time, 
issued by the state examining board 
and a county superintendent. 

The classes of limited certificates 
other than the emergency are set forth 
in Table II. Emergency certificates 
would be issued when the facts jus- 
tifying the existence of an emergency 
were submitted to the state examining 
board. They would be valid only 
until the next subsequent examination 
and would be issued only to those who 
could meet the prerequisites for ad- 
mission to the examination for a reg- 
ular certificate of the class demanded 
by the position held. 

All certificates planned under the 
proposed act are really state rather 
than county certificates. Provision is 








TasLe II—ESSENTIAL FEATURES PERTAINING TO LIMITED CERTIFICATES 


PROVIDED FOR IN 8S.B.No. 113; FIFTY-SIXTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 





















































NAME OF LIMITED CERTIFICATE 
a See os Ss Kind rten Elemen Provisional 
0 eo s - rga - 
ey ce» al School Special Primary tary Elementary 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) (5) (6) (7) 
I. Scope of Validity: | 

(a) Duration of time... 4 yr. A yr. 4 yr. 4 yr. 4 yr. 

(b) General duties permitted .. Teaching; Teaching; Teaching; Teaching; Teaching; | 4 yr. 
super- super- super- supervision super- Teaching 
vision vision vision Kinder- vision only 

garten; 

(c) Grades of school system ................ 1-12 7-12 1-12 1-2 1-10 1-8 

II. Requirements for Issue on Credits: 

(a) College semester hours.................. 120 120° 60° 60° 60 30 

(b) Semester hours in education........ 15 15 12 Indefinite 10* 5 

(c) Teaching experience ...................... 4 yr. 0 0 0 0 0 

Success; Success; | Success; Success; Success; Success; 
(d) "Renewal conditions ........................ growth growth | growth growth growth —— 
on 
Ill. Requirements for Issue by Examina- 
tion: 

(a) College semester hours.................. 60 60 30 30° 30° (4 yr. H.8.) 

(b) Teaching experience -.................... 4 yr. 0 0 0 0 0 

(c) Number of subjects written........ 6 10 3 or more 3 18 13 

(d) College semester hours for re- 

newal— 
Een ae 90 90 60° 60° 60 0 
2. Second renewal .......................... 120 120 60? 60° 60 None‘ 
3. Third renewal, ete. .................... 120 120 60° 60° 60 None* 
IV. "Conditions of Exchange for Life Cer- | | 
tificate: 
(a) Years of successful experience... Super- | 
vision, 4 yr. 4 yr. 4 yr. | 4 yr. 4 yr. 
(b) Coilege semester hours required. 150 150 90 120 120 
(c) College semester hours in educa- 
PROM 2a annennnnnoceresnncennenenvsosnssecscesccenes 15 Indefinite Indefinite | Indefinite Indefinite 

(d) Name of certificate received... Life Life high Life Life Life | 
super- school special | — elemen- | 
visory tary | 

| Ball 





1Must embody three subjects of 15 hours each. 
220 hours in each subject named in certificate. 


*Kindergarten-primary training. 
*5 hours in 
*Bvidence o 


ractice teachin 


*Renewable once only; not to be issued after July 1, 


™5 hours in education. 
*Life certificate ma 


successful tea ching and professional srowee | are prerequisite to the renewal of all certificates. 


be obtained by successful examination and preparation of thesis if applicant fails in slight measure 
to meet hours of training required for exchange of limited certificate, 








{ 
i 
$ 
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made for converting limited certif- 
icates into the life form. 

After the passage of S. B. 113 every 
beginning teacher after July, 1929, 
would have to meet at least the equiv- 
alent of high school graduation; and 
after July, 1931 each beginner would 
need to have one year of training be- 
yond high school. Many progressive 
states would still have higher require- 
ments than Illinois. 

The new plan of issuing supervi- 
sory certificates upon the basis of 
credits rather than only by examina- 
tion would no doubt soon result in a 
large number of certificates of this 
class. 

Ample provision is made for the 
exchange of certificates now in force. 
Each person now holding a valid cer- 
tificate would receive in exchange one 
equally as good as that now possessed. 

There are continued the provision 
that a certificate must be registered 
annually in the county where the 
holder is employed and the provision 
whereby certificates may be revoked 
for good cause either by the county 
superintendent or superintendent of 
public instruction. 

Representation upon the state ex- 
amining board is broadened to include 
a city superintendent, a high school 
principal, and an elementary school 
teacher as well as the superintendent 
of public instruction and three coun- 
ty superintendents. 

On the whole, it appears that the 
proposed measure is lenient. A specif- 
ie listing of subjects accepted for the 
requirements of courses in ‘‘educa- 
tion’’ is not made. After the passage 
of S. B. 113, the minimum legal stand- 
ards especially for elementary certif- 
icates would be lower than in several 
of the most progressive states. The 
requirements proposed are probably 
not as high as present conditions in 
Illinois justify. 


Arguments Advanced by Advocates 


Advocates of the proposed measure 
state that the main reasons why S. B. 
113 should be enacted are as follows: 

1. Schools can never be thorough and 
efficient unless teachers are well trained. 
Unless the requirements for beginning 


-teaching in Illinois are raised to a reason- 


able standard, the constitutional promise 
of “thorough and efficient schools for all 
children” can never be fulfilled. 

2. Illinois ranks among the foremost 
states in economic ability to support edu- 
cation. She can be ranked not higher 
than 25th in the percentage of teachers 
having two or more years of advanced 
training. Therefore, the present low 
basis of certification should be raised in 
keeping with that of the more progressive 
states. The passage of S. B. 113 will 
within a period of two years place Illinois 
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in the upper (rather than the lower) half 
of states in the minimum legal require- 
ments for elementary teachers’ certif- 
icates. 

3. During the past year only two- 
thirds of the graduates of the University 
of Illinois who requested teaching posi- 
tions in the public schools were able to 
find employment. A few hundred grad- 
uates of the five state teacher colleges 
likewise did not obtain positions. But 
nevertheless several hundred beginning 
teachers had only a high school educa- 
tion. Can the welfare of the children in 
the public schools be best promoted by 
permitting such conditions to continue? 

4. Illinois receives a total of nearly 
1,000 teachers per year from the four 
states of Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin. Along with many good, well- 
trained teachers from these states come 
many who are poorly qualified. Shall 
Illinois become a haven for weak teachers 
who find difficulty in being certificated at 
home? 

5. Several professions, such as med- 
icine and law, have attained high entrance 
requirements for their beginners; but 
many people still use teaching as a stop- 
gap, time-filling, stepping-stone occupa- 
tion to help them to other professions. 
The “poor” young person who uses teach- 
ing for the purpose of obtaining money 
with which to study for some other pro- 
fession deserves far less consideration 
than the thirty little children upon whom 
is inflicted a teacher incompetent and 
untrained. 

6. Trained teachers pay. Studies made 
in Indiana, Michigan, and elsewhere 
prove that trained teachers and super- 
visors produce much better results than 
those without professional training. 

7. A vocation that requires but little 
effort for entrance thereto does not chal- 
lenge the best young people to look to it 
as a profession that will offer the best 
use of their abilities. 

8. In one office, that of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, there would 
be made available a complete record of a 
teacher’s service and qualifications. This 
would be far better than to have such 
records scattered among several counties 
as is often the case now. 

9. Most teachers’ certificates in IIli- 
nois are now regarded as “only county 
certificates,” and are given little recogni- 
tion in other states. They should all be 
made state certificates and should vouch 
for such qualifications as will uphold the 
dignity and honor of the State. 

10. County superintendents should be 
relieved from pressure often brought to 
bear regarding the issue of emergency 
certificates; the proposed act requires the 
facts justifying the existence of an emer- 
gency to be submitted to the examining 
board, and thus protects the county su- 
perintendent from those cases falsely 
claimed to be of an emergency nature. 

11. Recent legislation in Illinois has 
recognized the principle of equalization 
of educational opportunity by providing 
that the State grant relatively more aid 
to a poor district than a rich one. But 
educational opportunities can never be 
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equalized upon any reasonable basis until 
all teachers are compelled to meet ad- 
equate requirements before entering the 
profession. 

12. The many communities which now 
surpass the standards of teacher qualifi- 
cations set up by the proposed bill ought 
to show their conviction and belief in 
thorough preparation by urging the pas- 
sage of a measure that will bring the 
benefits of qualified teachers to other 
communities. 

13. Every teacher now holding a cer- 
tificate will receive by exchange one 
equally as good as that now held. 

14. Teachers owe to the children, the 
public, and themselves the responsibility 
of eliminating those “lowest marginal 
units” that now enter the supply for the 
profession, that lower the judgments 
placed upon the teaching personnel, and 
that lower the morale and the actual 
efficiency of the teaching staff. 


Related Problems Recognized 


Advocates of S. B. 113 believe that 
the proposed measure will be ap- 
proved by the 56th General Assembly 
now convened. At the same time they 
realize that improvement of the teach- 
ing service rendered to our children 
ean be promoted also by other meas- 
ures that will come before the present 
Assembly. 

It is well known, for example, that 
trained teachers are barred against 
going into the smaller districts by the 
fact that only seven months of em- 
ployment annually are given. I[n- 
creasing the minimum length of term 
above the present limited session of 
seven months held by some 2,300 dis- 
tricts, should make teaching appear 
more like a real profession to those 
who are employed by such districts. 

Likewise it is realized that trained 
teachers do not like to accept the low 
wages for which mere high school 
girls are now employed. Therefore, 
another barrier against trained teach- 
ers can be overcome by making the 
‘‘equalization aid’’ districts (scat- 
tered among 80 different counties of 
Illinois) able to pay reasonable wages. 
This means that the state school fund 
should be increased. 

Moreover, the employment of teach- 
ers adequately prepared depends in 
part upon the formation of a school 
unit large enough to guarantee effi- 
cient administration and supervision. 
When boards of education have a 
broad and intelligent view of the aims 
of the schools, when the administra- 
tive problems are handled from the 
standpoint of professional integrity 
rather than political expediency and 
petty localism, when all school units 
are large enough to be blessed with a 
trained local leadership wise and pur- 
poseful in supervision, and when the 
State sees that school finance is equit- 
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able and just—then he who will not 
adequately prepare for teaching must 
find another calling. 

Then, too, proponents of 8. B. 113 
know that if we are truly in earnest 
in this matter of attaining highly effi- 
cient teaching for our schools, we 
must demand adequate funds for the 
teacher training institutions. Proper 
support is not given now. Teacher 
training institutions must be scholar- 
ly, professional, and masterly in spirit 
and in organization if they are to send 
forth teachers than can make our pub- 
lie schools ‘‘thorough and efficient.’’ 
These characteristics in our teacher 
colleges are not likely to be possessed 
if the financial support deserved is 
not fortheoming.—Dept. Research and 
Statistics, I. 8. T. A. 





Organizing Extra-Curricular Activities 

The extra-curricular activities have 
their place in the small high school, and 
desired results are obtained if a definite 
system of organizing and managing them 
is imperative. The DuBois Community 
high school has two teachers and a prin- 
cipal and with the co-operation of 80 boys 
and girls a “merit system” is in operation. 

Six years ago with 15 boys and girls 
enrolled and no extra-curricular activities, 
the most of the boys and girls who fin- 
ished the eighth grade would not enter 
high school because it was not interest- 
ing; but when the merit system and the 
extra-curricular activities were adopted 
the school enrollment increased from 15 
to 80 pupils within five years. 

Four years ago the pupils in general 
assembly, after a brief explanation of 
extra-curricular activities, voted to have 
a temporary council, representing the 
classes and clubs, to draw up a set of 
merit credits and articles for the regula- 
tion of these activities. 

The following is the activity list: stu- 
dent association, dramatic club, class or- 
ganizations, current history club, Latin 
club, athletic club, student council, glee 
club, school paper staff, popular science 
club, debating club, and senior class an- 
nual staff. The merit system and consti- 
tution was finally adopted by a unanimous 
vote of the pupils in the general assem- 
bly —J. O. Penn, Principal of the Dubois 
Community High School, Alerander Coun- 
ty. (Lack of space prevents the publica- 
tion of the Constitution of the Student 
Association and the detailed statement of 
the merit system which were included 
with this article by Mr. Penn.) 





Illinois Schoolmen Study Abroad 

Supt. T. J. McCormack of the LaSalle- 
Peru township high school and the La- 
Salle-Peru-Oglesby junior college at La- 
Salle has been granted a leave of absence 
for five months, which he will spend in 
study and travel in Europe. Supt. F. E. 
Clerk of the New Trier township high 
school is abroad now making a study tour 
of European schools and will not return 
until toward the end of April. 
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te Association Adopts Resolutions 


Expresses Views on Educational and Kindred Topics; 
Endorses Policies and Recommends Action 


The Illinois State Teachers Association 
assembled for its Seventy-fifth Annual 
Meeting hereby resolves: 


I 


Jornt TAX CONFERENCE 
That we approve the following report of 
the Executive Committee of the Illinois 

Joint Tax Conference: 

1. Reduction of the membership of the 
State Tax Commission to three instead 
of five as at present. 

2. Restoration of the six year overlap- 
ping terms for members of the Tax Com- 
mission. 

3. Requirement that members shall de- 
vote their entire time to the work of the 
Tax Commission. 

4. Authority in the Tax Commission 
to order reassessments at any time, if 
present litigation leaves any doubt about 
the existence of such authority. 

5. Authority in the State Tax Com- 
mission to make a reassessment in any 
district when local assessing officials are 
unable or unwilling to make an equitable 
assessment. 

6. Tranfer to the State Tax Commission 
of the assessment of corporate excess of 
those classes of corporations whose cor- 
porate excess is now subject to local 
assessment. 

7. Authority in the State Tax Commis- 
sion to employ a moderate but permanent 
staff of statistical and other expert ser- 
vice, to enable the commission to make 
investigations and to accumulate facts 
and information pertaining to assess- 
ments throughout the state. 

8. Repeal of the quadrennial limitation 
upon assessment, leaving assessing offi- 
cials free to carry on constantly their 
work of ascertaining values and keeping 
their valuations up to date. (This does 
not require a change in the present 
statutory requirements with regard to the 
time when the assessors must complete 
the assessment for each year, the time 
during which complaints shall be heard 
by boards of review, etc.) 

9. Abolition of township organization 
in favor of county organization as the 
local unit for assessment work. 

10. Establishment of such local assess- 
ment organization as will fix definite and 
individual responsibility for the quality 
of its work. (A single county assessor 
with adequate technical and cierical help 
would produce this result.) 

11. Requirement that county boards 
provide assessing officials with tax maps 
and other modern aids to efficient assess- 
ment. 

II 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


1. That we endorse the efforts of our 
national government to promote peace 
among the nations of the world and re- 
spectfully request the Senate of the 


United States to ratify the Kellogg Peace 
Pact. 

2. That we work for the establishment 
in normal schools and colleges of regular 
courses which will acquaint prospective 
teachers with material and methods to 
be used in promoting world understand- 
ing. 

3. That we urge upon teachers that in 
the celebration of International Good Will 
Day and Armistice Day the idea of world 
good will should be emphasized. 

4. That we urge the National Education 
Association to make a survey of all avail- 
able material for the teaching of World 
Good Will through the common school 
subjects, special school programs, special 
projects, and visual education, to publish 
a full report of this material, to give this 
report the widest possible publicity and 
to list available internationally minded 
public speakers and their themes. 


Ill 


Tue ILuinots Pupris’ Reaping Crecie 


Whereas, the Illinois Pupils’ Reading 
Circle was originally organized and spon- 
sored by the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation in 1888 and is still recognized as 
having scme indefinite relation to the 
Illinois State Teachers Association, and 

Whereas, there seems to be no clear or 
definite statement anywhere on record of 
just what the relations are: and 

Whereas, some doubt has arisen as to 
the proper and legal method of choosing 
the members of the Board of Directors of 
the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle. 

Be It Resolved, that the Illinois State 
Teachers Association renew its recogni- 
tion of the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 
as one of its departments to be fostered 
and encouraged, and 

Be It Resolved, that the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Illinois Pupils’ Reading 
Circle consist of seven members, divided 
as follows: Two City superintendents, 
three county superintendents, and two 
ex-Officio, the state supervisor of city el- 
ementary schools, and the state super- 
visor of rural schools who shall be ex- 
officio chairman of the Board. 

Be It Resolved, that when vacancies in 
the elective membership occur on the 
Board by expiration of term, death or 
retirement from teaching in the State, 
the vacancies shall be filled by election 
by the Representative Assembly of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association voting 
on nominations made by the Illinois City 
Superintendents’ Association if the out- 
going members are city superintendents 
and by the Illinois County Superintend- 
ents’ Section of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association if outgoing members are 
county superintendents, each elected mem- 
ber to serve for a term of three years. 

Be It Resolved, that we urge our entire 
membership to patronize and to recom- 

(Continued on Page 222) 


ITS SIE SITES, 


Speaking, and Writin?, in Elementary School 


Favorable Conditions Needed for Natural Activities; Educator, Teachers College, 
Columbia, Analyzes Technique of Effective Instruction 


HE title of this article is sugges- 

tive. The word “language” does 

not appear. “English” is not re- 

ferred to. The phrase “The 
Teaching of” is omitted. When the rea- 
sons for choosing precisely this expres- 
sion, “Speaking and Writing in the El- 
ementary School,” as a heading for a 
brief analysis of the problem of teaching 
the Mother Tongue have been explained, 
we shall have before us the main prin- 
ciples that should govern the teaching 
of English expression in our common 
schools. 

The first step in preparing to teach any- 
thing is to discover what that thing is 
and why it should be learned. Now 
“English” in actual life is a way of act- 
ing. English—or “American”—is speak- 
ing or writing to or for somebody. It is 
as truly a form of behavior as eating, 
walking, playing the piano, or hoeing in 
the garden. It is a process, the process 
of communication by means of words, 
and hence the first thing for the teacher 
to make sure of is that she knows what 
an educated person does when he speaks 
or writes—for various purposes on va- 
rious occasions. 

The second thing to grasp is how these 
processes of speaking and writing are 
learned outside of school. All normal 
children have learned to speak with a 
good deal of freedom before coming to 
the teacher. A vocabulary of from two 
to three thousand words is by no means 
exceptional—more than half the words 
the child will ordinarily use in his speak- 
ing vocabulary during his whole life. 
Comparatively few have thus early 
learned to communicate in writing, but 
they will easily learn to do so, inasmuch 
as writing is in fact merely putting speech 
on paper. 

Children, then, come to school ready to 
go on learning to use language, not to 
begin doing so. They have ordinarily 
no lack of freedom, except in strange or 
repressive surroundings. They do lack 
in power. This should grow from year 
to year, keeping pace with experience 
and the maturing of the pupil’s intellec- 
tual life. It cannot, should not grow faster. 

Teaching English in school, therefore, 
means stimulating and guiding activities 
that have long been going on. The school 
performs its task when it provides the 
conditions that are favorable to free and 
effective communication of ideas. 

Children talk freely to people they 
know about the experiences they them- 
selves are having. When Uncle Jim 
drops in for a visit, little Harry needs 
not to be urged to talk; he needs to be 
reminded that his elders have a right to 
be heard also. The topic may concern 
the new cat that has adopted the family, 
the “scooter” that ran away and caused 
@ bad spill, or a recent sore throat that 


required the doctor’s attention. The 
point is that Harry is among friends, has 
a sympathetic listener, and experience 
which to him is interesting and which 
he wishes to share. 

Such a situation the school must sup- 
ply, with the additional feature of numer- 
ous other children both to listen and to 
be listened to. Language is social and 
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is learned in social situations by give and 
take. It is not, for children, a body of 
facts to be examined, interpreted, and re- 
ported on. There is little or no place for 
“recitations in English,” in elementary 
schools. Wherever and whenever two or 
more pupils are gathered, however, there 
is a potential opportunity for each to 
make progress in the mastery of the na- 
tional tongue. 

To develop a sound program in English, 
we need to think first of what the pupils 
should do. Their activities will not be 
very profitable, though, unless they are 
guided by a competent teacher. What 
should such a teacher do? 

1. The teacher should make a careful 
study of the children’s interests, experi- 
ences, and surroundings, both in school 
and out, in order to discover what they 
can and will speak or write about. 

2. She should observe the expression 
of the individual pupils in order to learn 
just what the present state of each pupil 
is. For this a definite form of “inven- 
tory” should be adopted and used. 

3. She should consider the actual lan- 
guage performances of the pupils in order 
to decide what growth they need most so 
that their everyday requirements may be 
met. If the children communicate as well 
as they reasonably can be expected to do 
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in all aspects of their daily school life, the 
teacher may feel that, for the time, her 
work is done. 

4. Do not waste time on mere correct- 
ness—certainly not on divided usage or 
refined pronunciation—by stressing it in 
classes in which the pupils cannot clearly 
relate an experience or make a brief 
statement, stick to the point, and stop 
when through. 

5. Work for one item of progress at 
a time, for example, making a good title, 
and continue working for it until the 
pupils can actually do what they set out 
to learn to do. 

6. Arrange the course so that never 
more than two new steps are to be taken 
in anv one year. If the children are 
aided in learning to do better, and better, 
what they have already learned to do, 
two such steps in a year are all that can 
be accomplished. 

7. Deal separately with composition as 
such—the organization and expression of 
ideas—and the mechanics of speech and 
writing. Composition comes first. Cor- 
rection of errors comes last. 

8. Children below the age of twelve 
should seldom be expected to compose 
in writing. Speech is their natural 
medium. Writing is in fact a transcrip- 
tion of what has already been thought. 
Writing should follow speaking. 

9. Collect and evaluate samples of the 
pupils’ compositions tc serve as stand- 
ards of progress. These samples should 
be evaluated by several teachers working 
together. Avoid “standard” scales that 
do not distinguish composition from cor- 
rect grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
handwriting, and arrangement of manu- 
script. Use instead your own evaluated 
samples that you have caused to be 
copied. In the copying, all errors that 
are merely mechanical should be cor- 
rected. Copy what the child said, not 
what he wrote. Set up separate and 
positive standards of mechanical correct- 
ness and enforce them. But do not go 
beyond the pupils’ needs; the best prep- 
aration for the future is a good life now. 

10. Teach a principle of composition 
only when it can be interpreted by the 
children’s own experiences and then only 
when there is a fair prospect that it will 
actually aid them in their efforts to com- 
municate more effectively. Grammar and 
rhetoric should no more be taught as a 
formal body cf knowledge apart from 
practice in speaking and writing than 
perspective apart from drawing. Texts 
in these subjects are merely handbooks 
to be consulted, or manuals of drill—to 
be used as needed, like the cook book. 

11. Judge your success, not by the 
“results” you get in the English class, but 
by what your pupils do when they are 
elsewhere. The final test of the effec- 
tiveness of teaching is “transfer” or ap- 
plication in typical life situations. 
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Veteran Teacher of DeWitt County 

J. T. Savidge, for 52 years a school 
teacher in DeWitt County, died Monday, 
December 24, at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. J. L. Majors, in Champaign. 

Mr. Savidge was born in 1851 near 
Downs in McLean County, but moved 
with his parents to Farmer City, in 
DeWitt county, while quite young, and 
received his education there. 

At the age of 19, Mr. Savidge began 
teaching in a rural school near Farmer 
City, with a salary of $16.66 per month. 














J. T. SAVIDGE 


With the exception of a short time he 
conducted a grain business, he continued 
teaching in the rural schools of the 
county until his health failed about one 
year ago. Through the Central Divi- 
sion he for years was a member of the 
State Teachers Association. 

Mr. Savidge won the respect of all who 
knew him. The pupils and parents alike 
considered him a conscientious teacher, 
a fair minded citizen and a true friend. 
He was one of the best known men in 
the county. He has taught most of the 
men who are now the leading citizens 
and business men of Farmer City. He 
held a first grade certificate until his 
death, and took great pride in the fact 
that he had always taught in DeWitt 
County. 

In 1925, when Mr. Savidge had com- 
pleted a half century in the profession, 
he was honored by the DeWitt County 
Teachers’ Association by a huge bou- 
quet of roses and the best wishes of the 
association for his continued health and 
success. His death has brought great 
sadness to all who knew him.—May 
Porter, Supt. of Schools, DeWitt County. 
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Boards of Directors Hold Meetings 


1928 Board Completes Term and New Board Organizes; 
Committees Announced and Plans Made 


HE Board of Directors of the 
HMlinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation met in their office in 
Springfield January 26, 1929. 

The meeting was called to order at 
9 o’elock a.m. by the president, Mr. 
George D. Wham. There were pres- 
ent besides the president, Directors 
Justin Washburn and J. R. Skiles, 
Treasurer Charles McIntosh and Sec- 
retary Robert C. Moore. 

The president announced that he 
had made appointments, as follows, 
to fill vacancies on the various special 
committees : 

On Teacher Training: David Felmley, 
I. 8. N. U., J. C. Brown, N. I. 8S. T. C., 
Harry Taylor, Harrisburg; Carrie Barnes, 
Springfield; Frances Stokdyk, Oak Park; 
Butler Laughlin, Normal College, Chi- 
cago; Frances Harden, Chicago; Howard 
Walker, Carlyle; Leilah Em:rson, Bloom- 
ington. 

On State Schoo! Fund: 
Chicago. 

On School District Unit: 
der, I. S. N. U. 

Committee to Confer with the Board of 
Trustees of the State Teachers’ Pension 
and Retirement Fund: Not announced. 

The board also agreed to allow bills 
up to a total of two hundred dollars 
for expense of members of the above 
pension committee if and when ap- 
pointed. 

The treasurer announced that he 
had on hand several thousand dollars 
in the banks of Monticello in the 
building fund and in the general 
fund, and asked for directions from 
the board in regard to investing or 
insuring these funds. After a discus- 
sion the president appointed Mr. 
Skiles, Secretary Moore, and Treas- 
urer McIntosh as a committee to in- 
vest or insure the funds on hand as 
they deem it advisable after further 
investigation. 

The secretary was directed to re- 
ceive and hold a security bond against 
the treasurer for $25,000. 

The matter of providing headquar- 
ters for the Association was next con- 
sidered. The secretary read the 
report made by President Fannie 
Spaits Merwin to the annual state 
meeting on December 29, and the di- 
rections given the former board by 
the representative assembly in 1927. 
After much discussion a committee 
consisting of President George D. 
Wham, John A. Hayes, and Justin 
Washburn was appointed to carry on 
the work assigned the preceding board 
by the representative assembly. 


Don C. Rogers, 


H. H. Schroe- 


The discussion brought out the faet 
that it is the opinion of the board that 
the Association ought not purchase a 
building unless it is well adapted to 
the use of the Association, but that 
it will be better to purchase a vacant 
lot and erect a suitable building. 

The secretary was directed to write 
to the presidents of the divisions of 
the I. S. T. A. asking each of them to 
nominate a first and a second choice 
for appointment by the board as del- 
egate to the National Education Asso- 
ciation meeting at Atlanta, Georgia, 
next summer. 

The secretary reported that the 
office employees of the Association 
were in need of some new and addi- 
tional office equipment, namely two 
typewriters, five or six filing cases, 
and a small work table. The board 
directed the secretary to expend not 
over $500 in purchasing the equip- 
ment needed. 

Mrs. Mildred Whitlock was em- 
ployed as stenographer and clerk in 
the research department for the year 
1929 at $125 a month. 

The secretary announced that he 
had received two bills for expenses of 
two members of state governing com- 
mittees who were also delegates to the 
annual state meeting from their re- 
spective divisions, and asked for di- 
rections in regard to writing orders. 
The board directed him to follow the 
policy heretofore practiced of return- 
ing the bills of delegates and suggest- 
ing to the senders that they present 
such bills to their divisions. 

The secretary read twenty-one bills 
that had been presented for payment. 
By action of the board, these bills 
were allowed and ordered paid and 
the secretary was directed to write 
orders on the treasurer for the several 
amounts. These bills are kept on file 
by the secretary and the orders will 
appear in the treasurer’s annual re- 
port as numbers 51 to 71 inclusive. 

The board decided that the dates of 
the next annual state meeting should 
be December 26, 27, and 28, 1929. 

All decisions were made by motion, 
duly seconded and voted on in reg- 
ular parliamentary form. 

The board adjourned to meet next 
in the Springfield office at 8 o’clock 
a.m. on Wednesday, April 24, 1929. 





HE board of directors of the Illi- 

nois State Teachers Association 

held a meeting at Springfield, begin- 
(Continued on Page 220) 
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Directory 


Names and Addresses of Officers of the State Teachers 
Association and of the Several Divisions 


RESIDENT, George D. Wham, 

8.1.8. N.U., Carbondale; First 

Vice President, W. R. Foster, Ot- 

tawa; Second Vice President, F. L. 
Biester, Glen Ellyn; Third Vice President, 
Tillie Reither, East St. Louis; Secretary, 
Robert C. Moore, Carlinville; Treasurer, 
Charles McIntosh, Monticello; Executive 
Committee, Justin Washburn, Chairman, 
Rock Island; John A. Hayes, Peoria; 
J. R. Skiles, Evanston; Editor of Illinois 
Teacher, R. C. Moore, Carlinville; Assist- 
ant Editor, Harriette Wray, Springfield; 
Director of Research, Lester R. Grimm, 
Springfield. 

The Springfield office address is 424- 
426 Mine Workers’ Building. 

The board of directors consists of the 
president, the first vice president, and 
the three members of the executive com- 
mittee. 


GOVERNING COMMITTEES 
Committee on Appropriations 

Chairman, J. R. Skiles, Evanston; 
Southern Division, Mary Roberson, Mound 
City; Southwestern Division, T. E. Allen, 
Nashville; Southeastern Division, T. H. 
Cobb, Mt. Carmel; Eastern Division, Har- 
old Bright, Martinsville; Western Divi- 
sion, Mayme Snyder, Canton; South Cen- 
tral Division, Rena O’Connor, Pana; Cen- 
tral Division, ——; East Central Division, 
H. D. Anderson, Gilman; Illinois Valley 
Division, George O. Smith, Princeton; 
Black Hawk Division, James Darnell, 
Geneseo; Nurthwestern Division, Paul S. 
Conklin, Rockford; Rock River Division, 
J. B. Stout, Shabbona; Northeastern Di- 
vision, Veronica O’Neil, 424 Galena Road, 
Aurora; DuPage Valley, none reported; 
Lake Shore Division, E. N. Cassidy, 
Brookfield; Chicago Division, Edith P. 
Shepherd, 6516 Blackstone Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 


Committee on Legislation 

Chairman, John A. UHayes, Peoria; 
Southern Division, Harry Taylor, Harris- 
burg; Southwestern Division, C. L. Ed- 
wards, Salem; Southeastern Division, 
Rex W. Dale, Flora; Eastern Division, O. 
Rice Jones, Paris; Western Division, G. 
W. Gaylor, Macomb; South Central Divi- 
sion, C. W. Evans, Decatur; Central Divi- 
sion, Arthur Verner, Peoria; East Central 
Division, A. P. Johnson, Kankakee; III. 
Valley Division, J. B. McManus, LaSalle; 
Black Hawk Division, G. E. Platt, Keiths- 
burg; Northwestern Division, F. L. Burns, 
Galena; Rock River Division, A. M. Guhl, 
Rochelle; Northeastern Division, Fred L. 
Biester, Glen Ellyn; Du Page Valley 
Division, None reported; Lake Shore 
Division, E. L. Boyer, Chicago Heights; 
Chicago Division, Nano T. Hickey, 2817 
Cambridge Ave. 


Committee on Resolutions 
Chairman, Justin Washburn, Rock Is- 
land; Southern Divisiop, E. W. Sutton, 


Vienna; Southwestern Division, Frank H. 
Markham, Jerseyville; Southeastern Divi- 
sion, H. W. Hostettler, Olney; Eastern 
Division, J. W. Alexander, Windsor; 
Western Division, J. T. Reeves, Avon; 
South Central Division, L. E. Wilhite, 
Carlinville; Central Division, E. O. Tur- 
ner, Normal; East Central Division, John 
Swinney, Paxton; Ill. Valley Division, C. 
J. Byrne, Ottawa; Black Hawk Division, 
George Barr, Silvis; Northwestern Divi- 
sion, Elizabeth Harvey, Belvidere; Rock 
River Division, M. L. Whittaker, DeKalb; 
Northeastern Division, J. B. Nelson, Ba- 
tavia; Du Page Valley Division, None re- 
ported; Lake Shore Division, R. L. Sand- 
wick, Highland Park; Chicago Division, 
F. Blanche Preble, 10855 Vernon Ave. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Committee on Teacher Training 

David Felmley, Chm., Normal, ’32; J. C. 
Brown, DeKalb, ’32; Harry Taylor, Har- 
risburg, ’32; Carrie Barnes, 1509 Whittier 
Ave.,. Springfield, '32; Frances Stokdyk, 
Oak Park, 32; H. B. Fisher, Streator, ’29; 
Butler Laughlin, Normal College, Chi- 
cago, ’°29; H. W. Shryock, Carbondale, 
’29; Frances E. Harden, 1543 Sherwin 
Ave., Chicago, '29; L. C. Lord, Charles- 
ton, ’29; T. Arthur Simpson, Waukegan, 
'29; C. E. Chadsey, U. of IL, Urbana, ’30; 
Howard Walker, Carlyle, ’30; Leilah Em- 
erson, 407 Kelsey St., Bloomington, °30; 
John Arthur Strong, Prin. Nobel Schools, 
Chicago, °30; Sophia Camenisch, Chicago 
Normal Schools, Chicago, '30; Floyd T. 
Goodier, Chicago Heights, ’31; Walter P. 
Morgan, Macomb, '31; T. J. McCormack, 
LaSalle, °31; William Harris, Decatur, 
31; E. W. Powers, Watseka, ’31. 


Committee on State School Fund 

N. M. Mason, Chm., Oglesby, °31; D. 
Walter Potts, East St. Louis, ’'32; William 
E. White, Springfield, °31; E. H. Luken- 
bill, Lincoln, '30; H. J. Beckemeyer, Hills- 
boro, ’29; Don C. Rogers, 460 S. State St., 
Chicago, '32. 


Committee on School District Unit 

Walter F. Boyes, Chm., Galesburg, ’29; 
E. O. May, Robinson, ’30; Floyd T. Good- 
ier, Chicago Heights, ’31; U. J. Hoffmar, 
Springfield, ’32; B. C. Moore, Eureka, ’32; 
H. H. Schroeder, I. S. N. W., Normal, ’33. 

Committee to Confer with the Board of 
Trustees of the State Teachers’ Pension 
and Retirement Fund: August Maue, 
Chm., Joliet; Ruth Shields, 912 N. Mon- 
roe St., Peoria; Letty M. Henry, 1876 
20th Ave., Moline; E. L. Nygaard, Kenil- 
worth; Mrs. Maude Chalfant, Carmi. 


DIVISION OFFICERS 
Southern Division 
President, W. T. Felts, Carbondale; 
First Vice President, L. W. Brown, Jones- 
boro; Second Vice President, D. C. Moss, 
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Marion; Secretary, Kate Hartline, Cairo; 
Corresponding Secretary, Lucy B. Twente, 
Cairo; Financial Secretary, E. E. Harris, 
Pinckneyville; Treasurer, E. B. Swafford, 
Benton. 

Executive Committee, S. E. Boomer, 2 
yrs., Carbondale; C. V. Parsons, 3 yrs., 
Golconda; A. A. Moore, 1 yr., Harrisburg. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
Mary Roberson, Mound City; Legislation, 
Harry Taylor, Harrisburg; Resolutions, 
E. W. Sutton, Vienna. 


Southwestern Division 


President, W. F. Coolidge, Granite City; 
Vice President, H. V. Calhoun, Belleville; 
Secretary, Tillie Reither, East St. Louis; 
Treasurer, Estella Bean, East St. Louis. 

Executive Committee, C. L. Edwards, 
Chm., Salem; T. E. Allen, Nashville; 
Frank H. Markham, Jerseyville. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
T. E. Allen, Nashville; Legislation, C. L. 
Edwards, Salem; Resolutions, Frank H. 
Markham, Jerseyville. 


Southeastern Division 


President, M. N. Todd, Lawrenceville; 
Vice President, L. P. Babcock, Louisville; 
Secretary, H. L. Hamilton, Bridgeport; 
Treasurer, H. E. Puntney, Carmi. 

Executive Committee, E. O. May, elec- 
tive, Chm., Robinson; S. O. Dale, Ap- 
pointive, Fairfield. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
T. H. Cobb, Mt. Carmel; Legislation, Rex 
W. Dale, Flora; Resolutions, H. W. Hos- 
tettler, Olney. 


Eastern Division 


President, H. B. Black, Mattoon; Vice 
President, Nettie L. Roughton, Sullivan; 
Secretary, Carolyn Wenz, Paris; Treas- 
urer, E. H. Taylor, Charleston. 

Executive Committee, E. L. Stover, 
Chm., Charleston; Nell Taylor, Tuscola; 
D. E. Parker, Dieterich. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
Harold Bright, Martinsville; Legislation, 
O. Rice Jones, Paris; Resolutions, J. W. 
Alexander, Windsor. 


Western Division 


President, T. W. Everitt, Biggsville; 
Vice President, F. M. Winbigler, Mon- 
mouth; Secretary, Helen L. Rothgeb, Ma- 
comb; Treasurer, A. E. Decker, Carthage. 

Executive Committee, O. O. Young, 
Chm., Galesburg; George Selters, Ma- 
comb; P. H. Hellyer, Lewistown. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
Mayme Snyder, Canton; Legislation, G. 
W. Gayler, Macomb; Resolutions, J. T. 
Reeves, Media. 


South Central Division 
President, Mrs. Cora B. Ryman, Deca- 
tur; Vice President, H. J. Blue, Carlin- 
ville; Secretary, Margaret Roach, Deca- 
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tur; Treasurer, C. A. Stevens, Spring- 
field. 

Executive Committee, Dwight McCoy, 
3 yrs., Springfield; O. P. Simpson, 2 yrs., 
Taylorville; Laura Tice, 1 yr., Chm., Mt. 
Sterling. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
Rena O’Connor, Pana; Legislation, C. W. 
Evans, Decatur; Resolutions, L. E. Wil- 
hite, Carlinville. 


Central Division 

President, D. F. Nickols, Lincoln; Vice 
President, Mrs. Mae. Porter, Clinton; 
Secretary, Zeta Merris, Pekin; Treas- 
urer, E. H. Lukenbill, Lincoln. 

Executive Committee, R. V. Lindsey, 
Chm., Pekin; B. C. Moore, Eureka; Harry 
Iler, Averyville. 

State Committees: Appropriations; 
Legislation, Arthur Verner, Peoria; Res- 
olutions, E. A. Turner, Normal. 


East Central Division 

President, W. C. Baer, Danville; Vice 
President, R. Y. Allison, Kankakee; Sec- 
retary, Mabel D. Ricketts, Urbana; Treas- 
urer, G. H. Wright, Urbana. 

Executive Committee, E. W. Powers, 
Chm., Watseka; L. W. Williams, U. of I. 
H. S., Urbana; George W. Sutton, Mon- 
ticello. 

State Committees: Appropriations, H. 
D. Anderson, Gilman; Legislation, A. P. 
Johnson, Kankakee; Resolutions, John 
Swinney, Paxton. 


Illinois Valley Division 

President, C. H. Root, Morris; Vice 
President, Margaret Poppe, Peru; Secre- 
tary, Sherman Littler, Henry; Treasurer, 
T. M. Kennedy, Granville. 

Executive Committee, C. L. Sarver, 
Chm., Spring Valley; Dean Inman, Gran- 
ville; J. H. Graham, La Salle. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
George O. Smith, Princeton; Legislation, 
J. B. McManus, La Salle; Resolutions, 
Cc. J. Byrne, Ottawa. 


Black Hawk Division 

President, O. F. Koch, Kewanee; Vice 
President, J. J. Hagan; Secretary, Flor- 
ence Donahey, Moline; Treasurer, E. P. 
Nutting, Moline. 

Executive Committee, H. K. Whittier, 
Chm., Joy; Alice Wheelock, 1 yr., Moline; 
F. U. White, 3 yrs., Galva. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
James Darnell, Geneseo; Legislation, G. 
E. Platt, Keithsburg; Resolutions, George 
Barr, Silvis. 


Rock River Division 

President, C. H. Le Vitt, De Kalb; 
Vice President, W. E. Weaver, Morrison; 
Secretary, Mary L. Gantz, Oregon; Treas- 
urer, A. C. Taubeneck, Amboy. 

Executive Committee, I. B. Potter, 
Chairman, Dixon; Roberta Amrine, Syca- 
more; O. A. Fackler, Sterling; Grace Vin- 
cent, De Kalb; Clarence Selby, Mount 
Morris. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
J. B. Stout, Shabbona; Legislation, A. M. 
Guhl, Rochelle; Resolutions, M. L. Whit- 
taker, De Kalb. 
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Northwestern Division 

President, P. F. Grove, Mt. Carroll; 
Vice President, R. E. Garrett, Belvidere; 
Secretary, Ida Voigt. Freeport; Treasurer, 
C. H. Cross, Freeport. 

Executive Committee, F W. Phillips, 
Chm., Freeport; Martha J. Ashby, 1 yr., 
Mt. Carroll; Anna Douglas, 1 yr., Peca- 
tonica; Emma Michael, 2 yrs., Rockford; 
M. R. Stephen, 2 yrs., Stockton; O. E. 
Loomis, 3 yrs., Capron; Mellie John, 3 
yrs., Rockford. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
Paul S. Conklin, Rockford; Legislation, 
F. L. Burns, Galena; Resolutions, Eliza- 
beth Harvey, Belvidere. 


Northeastern Division 

President, G. E. Thompson, St. Charles; 
Vice President, J. H. Smith, Aurora; Sec- 
retary, A. F. Cook, Hinsdale; Treasurer, 
August Maue, Joliet. 

Executive Committee, Ernest  [Iler, 
Chairman, Downers Grove; E. H. Miller, 
Plano; O. V. Revercomb, Huntley; Osher 
Schlaifer, Dundee. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
Veronica O’Neil, Aurora; Legislation, 
Fred L. Biester, Glen Ellyn; Resolutions, 
J. B. Nelson, Batavia. 


DuPage Valley Division 
This division has not yet reported its 
officers. 


Lake Shore Division 
President, J. C. Davies, LaGrange; 
Vice President, E. D. Whitmore, Arling- 





Governor Coles on Education 

There is no subject claiming the 
attention of the legislature of more 
vital importance to the welfare of 
the state and its future generations 
and respectability than the provi- 
sions which should be made for the 
education of the rising and suc- 
ceeding generations. Intelligence 
and virtue are the main pillars in 
the temple of liberty. A govern- 
ment founded on the sovereignity 
of the people and resting on and 
controlled by them cannot be re- 
spectable or even long endure unless 
they are enlightened. To preserve 
and hand down to the continuous 
line of generations that liberty 
which was obtained by the valor 
and virtue of our forefathers, we 
must make provisions for the moral 
and intellectual improvement of 
those who are to follow us and who 
are to inherit and’ have the dis- 
posal of the inestimable boon of 
self-government.—Governor Edward 
Coles. 

(Message to the Fourth General 
Assembly, November 6, 1824. This 
was the Assembly that two months 
later passed the first free school 
law of Illinois. See front cover 
story of the December number of 
the Illinois Teacher.) 
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ton Heights; Secretary, D. BE. Walker. 
Evanston; Treasurer, BH. L. Nygaard. 
Kenilworth. 

Executive Committee, T. A. Simpson 
chm., Waukegan; W. E. McVey, Harvey; 
Caroline Parsons, Oak Park; Anna Lois 
Shinn, River Forest; George A. Schwebel, 
Cicero. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
E. N. Cassidy, Brookfield; Legislation, E. 
L. Boyer, Chicago Heights; Resolutions, 
R. L. Sandwick, Highland Park. 


Chicago Division 

President, R. R. Smith, 5719 Francisco 
Ave.; Vice President, Frances E. Harden, 
1543 Sherwin Ave.; Secretary, Emma Mc- 
Credie, 124 W. Marquette Road; Treas- 
urer, Susan Scully, 7159 University Ave. 

Executive Committee, Anise Slattery, 
Chm., 6427 Glenwood Ave.; Mary E. 
Twohig, 970 Edgecomb Place; Elzy Dow- 
ney, 5360 Washington Blvd. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
Edith P. Shepherd, 6516 Blackstone Ave.; 
Legislation, Nano T. Hickey, 2817 Cam- 
bridge Ave.; Resolutions, F. Blanche 
Preble, 10855 Vernon Ave. 





By-Products of Educational Meetings 


A student of the Waukegan high school 
who was covering the 1928 Lake Shore 
Division meeting for his school paper 
commented rather shrewdly thus upon 
two phases of it as he observed them: 

Outside of being an educational gather- 
ing for the purpose of furthering the 
cause of educating the youth of the coun- 
try, there were many interesting aspects 
gone unnoticed as far as the average at- 
tendant was concerned but which, to the 
eye of the reporter, appeared even as in- 
teresting as the cause of the meeting 
itself. 

Spring hats were one of the very preva- 
lent attractions to be noticed throughout 
the entire school and especially in the 
gymnasium, where the general meetings 
were held. To stand in the bleacher 
section above the heads of more than 
1200 persons seated on the main floor a 
veritable sea of multi-colored hue was 
presented to the viewer. 

Friends, perhaps those who had taught 
together in the same school at one time 
or another, were to be seen greeting each 
other in the corridors before and after 
the meetings which were held throughout 
the day after a sufficient number of the 
teachers had arrived to approximately fill 
the gymnasium.—Student—“W” World. 





Teacher-Tenure in Capron High School 

Among the teachers in the Capron 
Township high school 80 per cent have 
a tenure record of five or more years. 
The enrollment of the school is slightly 
less than 100 but contrary to the usual 
turnover in schools of that size one teach- 
er has been in the school for six years; 
the principal and two teachers, each five 
years; and one is in the system for the 
first time this year. 

The wisdom of this long tenure policy 
shows itself in the school. 





— 
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Dr. Smith, Geographer, Wins 
Harmon Award 

Teachers who read the article on teach- 
ing elementary geography in the January 
Illinois Teacher will be interested to 
know that the author, J. Russell Smith, 
Columbia University, received the Har- 
mon award on Christmas day. The Har- 
mon Foundation each year makes an 
award to the “Author of an article of 
signal benefit in stimulating constructive 
opinion in social or industrial fields.” The 
prize consists of a gold medal and $500 
in cash. 

The award to Dr. Smith was based 
on his article, “Plan or Perish,’ pub- 
lished in “Survey Graphic, in July, 1927 
in which he discussed the situation in 
the Mississippi Valley leading up to the 
flood disaster and offered a workable plan 
for the control of a great river at high 
water. 

“Plan or Perish” and “Wealth from 
Mississippi Mud,” another article from 
Dr. Smith’s pen, which also appeared in 
“Survey Graphic,” were reprinted in an 
attractive brochure by The John C. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia, many 
months before the award was made. and 
thousands were distributed upon request 
to interested school people. Teachers 
who are interested in the problem method 
of teaching geography will find the article 
especially suggestive. The publishers still 
have copies of the prize winning article 
on hand and will be pleased to send a 
copy to any interested superintendent, 
principal or geography teacher until the 
supply is exhausted. 


Report of Committee to Confer with 
Pension and Retirement Fund 
Trustees, December 29, 1928 


The Illinois Pension System is one of 
the best three studied by the bureau sur- 
vey made in Washington. Illinois is one 
of the two states which levy a special tax. 
It has 38,888 members. 

Your committee finds a great diversity 
of opinion on revisions. No two people 
have agreed upon what should be done. 

Any change involves millions of dol- 
lars and affects the well-being of 40,000 
teachers as well as all of the children of 
the State. 

Each division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association must consider the 
changes and act upon them. Your com- 
mittee is not ready to submit a plan. 

This is the most important matter 
which has come before this session and 
requires your best thought. The chair- 
man of this committee regrets very much 
that this report is the last item on the 
last half-day when everyone is ready to 
run. 

We respectfully ask that a pension 
committee be continued and that you 
make provisions for paying expenses of 
the members of the committee for many 
meetings. 





“We should teach our children to read 
and to listen with a question mark. 
They should be taught to check up on the 
materials they use, investigate for facts 
and be taught how these facts may be 
used not only for mind culture but for 
guidance.” 








Budget for 1929 Adopted as Submitted by Appropriations Committee 
INCOME: 
1. Cash on hand December, 1928 (General Fund) .............. $ 26,567.05 
2. Annual Dues (Estimated 1929)........ Badass Noeiticddnaniaceae 35,500.00 
ee I OI asacrnetiosnineinainasnneetndeleatsouinia 622.95 $ 62,690.00 
EXPENSES: 

1. 34,000 Subscriptions, Illinois Teacher...................... ee 8,000.00 
2. Salaries: 

> I ia iiccidhewsnibinncicinnaes 6,000.00 

Ee ae 800.00 

ST SE ee ee ae 4,500.00 

(d) Part time Stenographer to Secretary............... ; 400.00 11,700.00 
3. Expenses of Officers, Committees, etc.: 

gE eee : 500.00 

(b) Legislative Committee ..................... jiihaailidiiatice 3,000.00 

gk ee a 400.00 

[ji _, (ae -amiboshiatnnciipeitisiaiiaasstait iMate 900.00 

a  , ".cateanineasitinantonaincipaiian 700.00 

EEE Ee ee eee eee 500.00 

(g) Research and Statistics...........0020000000............. 3,000.00 

RR RE ST a ee Le 100.00 

Cee” BERTIE ik | IID sccnssaninsonesnnovsjnnsicticvmersihabtiakcdidebiainh 500.00 

ED  PIIRe Wipes, IIIS aiccnnscansttinwsccsnssinitlicasliibbstliiawistineidtite 2,500.00 12,100.00 
i SN iii eicechsecicia Sviabevisceaniocbensittglaieitainenaiiiditabiamian 1,500.00 
ee RE EC ee leah lis 2,000.00 
ER TETES. SETI ry Greene oe ee eer 500.00 
SR: ERS EC ONE Tie he oe Abe SR SNES A 1,000.00 
EE ee ee 5,000.00 10,000.00 

gE ER a Se ae ee A ve cs Ape Leh $ 41,800.00 
A ee ee See NEE OH 
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County Superintendents’ Section 


The County Superintendents’ Sec- 
tion met in the Representative Hall 
on Thursday, December 27, 1928, at 
4 p. m. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the president, Honorable F. C. Blair, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Owing to the late hour 
the president dispensed with the call- 
ing of the roll and the secretary’s 
report. Seventy-eight county super- 
intendents were present. President 
Blair commended the Section for the 
fine interest and attendance. 

President Blair explained to the 
Section the business that should be 
transacted. A member of the Teach- 
ers’ Reading Circle Board, and a 
member of the Spelling Contest Com- 
mittee were to be elected by each 
division. The Southern Division was 
also to elect a member for the State 
Examining Board. 

The following chairmen were ap- 
pointed by Mr. Blair to preside over 
the various divisions: 

Northern Division—Supt. E. M. 
Harris, Kane county; Central Divi- 
sion—Supt. Walter Buck, Cass coun- 
ty; Southern Division—Supt. Irl 
Johnston, Clinton county. 

The following officers were recom- 
mended by the Divisions and unan- 
imously accepted by the County Su- 
perintendents’ Section: 


Northern Division: 
Supt. T. A. Simpson, Lake County, mem- 
ber of Teachers’ Reading Circle Board. 
Supt. T. N. Kennedy, Putnam County, 
member of Spelling Contest Committee. 
Central Division: 
Supt. O. L. Minter, Coles County, mem- 
ber of Teachers’ Reading Circle Board. 
Supt. May Porter, DeWitt County, mem- 
ber of Spelling Contest Committee. 
Southern Division: 
Supt. Don Moss, Williamson County, 
member of Teachers’ Reading Circle Board. 
Supt. E. W. Sutton, Johnson County, 
member of Spelling Contest Committee. 
Supt. E. E. Harriss, Perry County, mem- 
ber of the State Examining Board. 
Supt. Maue moved that the com- 
mittee on the Course of Study pro- 
ceed with the revision. This was 
seconded by Supt. McCulloch and 
unanimously carried by the assembly. 
Supt. Taylor, Sangamon Co., an- 
nounced the banquet at the St. Nich- 
olas Hotel for all county superinten- 
dents and urged a 100% attendance. 
With no further business to come 
before the assembly, the meeting ad- 
journed to meet in December, 1929. 
Cora B. Ryman, 
Secretary. 
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Legislation Needed to Meet the 
Problems of a Changing World 

There is no doubt that the framers of 
our basic school law meant that every 
child within the borders of the state 
should have a common school education 
at state expense. But, of course, those 
makers of basic law could not foresee all 
the developments which a changing world 
would bring. As a background for a few 
brief remarks, let us consider two types 
of incidents. 

First: A family with several children 
of elementary school age bought a sub- 
urban home during the past summer and 
removed some ten minutes’ drive up the 
state slab road. There they found them- 
selves in a rural school district. One of 
the children was ready for eighth grade 
work and another for sixth grade. But 
as a result of the alternation plan prac- 
ticed in the rural schools, no work is 
offered this year in either eighth or sixth 
grade. The father appealed to the Board 
of Directors to pay, from the district 
funds, the tuition for his children in the 
neighboring city district from which 
they had come. According to the Illinois 
statutes (Session Laws, 1927, Sec. 18, p. 
819) the directors may pay such tuition 
and may pay for transportation, also. 
This particular Board of Directors re 
fused to pay the tuition. The children 
marked time for a while in lower grades 
and then the family traded their sub- 
urban home for one in town and moved 
back again to get their children in a 
school offering the proper grades of work. 


Educational Opportunity for All 

We wonder how frequent such cases 
are the state over—and how typical this 
reaction is for other Boards of Directors. 
Is it not likely that as a result of our 
improved road system and the conse- 
quent suburban movement that this in- 
stance could be multiplied dozens or even 
hundreds of times? And is it not true, 
also, that by education for all, the fram- 
ers of our basic law meant or implied 
education of a grade suited to the needs 
of the child? We do not send kindergar- 
teners to high school or six-year-olds to 
the university. Education is now care- 
fully graded. What is the proper rem- 
edy for such cases? Simply this: Revise 
the statutory law to read, that when any 
school district fails to provide education 
of the proper grade for any elementary 
pupil, the Board of Directors shall, upon 
the approval of the County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, pay the tuition of the 
child in some district offering the proper 
grade of education. Thus, only, can we 
make our practice track with the ideals 
of our framers of basic law and our dem- 
ocratic slogan of educational opportunity 
for all. 

Second: A few years ago there was 
spread upon our statute books a law pro- 
viding for the education of crippled chil- 
dren; it was later amended to permit 
of organizing a special room for even a 
single crippled child (Session Laws, 1927, 
Sec. 14, page 818). Since it is usually 
not practicable for a small school to or- 
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ganize such instruction, the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction has des- 
ignated certain schools as centers to 
which crippled children may be sent 
from the surrounding territory. But the 
first requisite is that the Board of Di- 
rectors in the district in which such 
crippled child resides must agree to pay 
the ordinary tuition for the child in the 
district in which the special room is 
maintained; the excess cost will then be 
borne by the state. But while a board 
of directors has ample authority to pay 
such tuition (see statute first quoted) 
again we find the statute permissive 
and not mandatory. And the writer's 
experience is that usually boards of di- 
rectors do not choose to pay tuition for 
crippled children. And thus the crippled 
child is robbed of his opportunity to 
attend a special school. What is the 
remedy? 

The statutes should be amended so 
that they shall be mandatory upon a board 
of directors to pay the tuition of a crip- 
pled child attending a recognized train- 
ing center when such attendance shall 
have been approved in advance by the 
County Superintendent of Schools. This 
is the only practical way in which crip- 
pled children living in sparsely settled 
districts can be assured of the special 
training which the state has designed 
they should have.—R. V. Jordan, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Centralia. 





New Commissioner of Education 


Dr. William John Cooper, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Cali- 





WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


fornia, has been appointed by President 
Coolidge to succeed Dr. John J. Tigert 
as United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 
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“The Compulsory Attendance Law” 


The present attendance law has been 
in the statutes since June 28, 1919. It is 
an integral part of that body of laws 
known as the “School Laws of Illinois.” 
These laws are published in a volume of 
two hundred pages. It is a confusion of 
bills made into laws by General Assem- 
blies, whose members seemed anxious to 
do for the boys and girls but were re- 
strained by fear of the voters back home. 
The index does not indicate. The ar- 
rangement is neither logical nor chrono- 
logical. Its substance is good if one is 
able to extract it after subtracting obso- 
lete material. It would have driven 
county superintendents to drink long ago 
if the country were not dry, and would 
have sent many of them to State Institu- 
tions but for the saving grace of com- 
mon sense. 


What the Attendance Law Provides 


But, my topic has to do with the at- 
tendance law as it is, and as it should be. 
The present law provides that. 

“Every person having control of any 
child between the ages of seven and six- 
teen years, shall annually cause such 
child to attend some public or private 
sehool for the entire time during which 
the school attended is in session, which 
shall not be less than seven months of 
actual teaching.” 

The following cases shall not be re- 
quired to attend the public school: 

a. Eighth grade graduates from a pri- 
vate or parochial school. 

b. Any child physically unable to 
attend. 

ce. Children over fourteen necessarily 
and lawfully employed. 

d. Any child from twelve to fourteen 
years of age attending confirmation class 
not less than five months in either of 
said years. 

Information from reliable sources are 
to the effect that under the present law 
it is a big hazard to prosecute parents 
in instances where the children have 
graduated from the eighth grade of either 
private or public schools. The State Con- 
tinuation School Law provides that work- 
ing children between fourteen and sixteen 
years must attend for a specified number 
of hours, whether they have graduated 
from eighth grade or not. 

The second exemption for physical in- 
firmities operates satisfactorily. Such 
pupils have the urge within themselves 
to attend whenever it is possible. 

The third exemption indicates a com- 
mendable desire on the part of legisla- 
tors to aid parents in distress. But, 
when are children necessarily employed? 
Who shall decide upon the necessity? The 
dictionary definition allows useful serv- 
ices to meet the requirements of the law. 
Parents claim the right to the labor of 
their children. For such as these, chil- 
dren are necessarily employed in plant- 
ing potatoes, in herding cows on the 
public highway, in looking after the baby 
when mother is away. 

The fourth exemption brings satisfac- 


(Concluded on Page 200) 








Editorial Notes and Comment 


Tax Rate Confusion 


HE great variety of school tax 

rates in Illinois indicates con- 

fusion rather than system in 

providing schools for all chil- 
dren. Very few teachers know what 
the maximum rates are for the various 
districts of the State, and numerous 
questions come to our office in regard 
to this matter. Other causes of con- 
fusion are the laws enacted by the 
55th General Assembly in 1927, 
which (1) raised the maximum rate 
in non-high school districts and in cer- 
tain districts in Cook County, and (2) 
reduced all maximum rates by half 
because the assessed valuation of 
property was doubled. 

Below is a table giving the max- 
imum school tax rates fixed by law for 
the several groups of districts arbi- 
trarily classified by law. The first 
three columns of figures give the va- 
rious maximum rates as they were be- 
fore the Acts of 1927; the last three 
columns give the maximum rates as 
they were fixed by the Acts of 1927, 
which, of course, are the maximum 
rates as they now exist. 

An interpretation of the table of 
present rates may be read as follows: 











The board of education of the school 
district consisting of the city of Chi- 
eago can, upon its own initiative, levy 
96 cents on each $100 of assessed val- 
uation in the district for educational 
purposes, 371% cents for building pur- 
poses, 4 cents for text books, and 144 
cents for teachers’ pension fund, mak- 
ing a total of $1.39 for all school pur- 
poses; but by favorable vote by ‘the 
people by referendum, the educa- 
tional fund rate may be increased to 
$1.46 and the building fund rate to 
50 cents, making a total of $2.015 for 
all school purposes. 

Certain districts in Cook County 
may levy by action of the boards of 
education $1.00 on the $100 for educa. 
tional purposes, and 37% cents for 
building purposes. These rates may 
be raised by a vote of the people to 
$1.50 and 50 cents respectively, and 
may be raised by a second referendum 


to $2.50 and $1.50 respectively. There- 
fore, the total maximum school tax 
rates for these particular districts 
may be $1.375, $2.00, or $4.00. 

The state school fund tax rate is 
fixed by a commission of state officers, 
and there is absolutely no limitation 
placed on it. When the total assessed 
valuation of the State was about four 
billion dollars, it required about 20 
cents on the $100 to raise the $8,000,- 
000 appropriated; since the assessed 
valuation has been doubled, it now re- 
quires only about 10 cents on the 
$100. An increase of 5 cents in the 
state tax rate would add $4,000,000 
a year to the fund. 

No doubt several bills will be intro- 
duced in the legislature this year, 
which, if enacted, will add further 
confusion to our ‘‘system’’ of school 
tax rates and cause even greater ex- 
tremes in the rates of taxes paid in 
the different districts. But many of 
us believe that we ought to begin 
working toward simplification, equal- 
ization and system rather than to con- 
tinue toward complexity, inequality, 
and confusion. 





ILLINOIS SCHOOL TAX RATES PER $100 OF ASSESSED VALUATION 




























































































Law of 1925 Law of 1927 
50% Assessment 100% Assessment 
B B B B B B 
hoe Se ee ee ee es 
| 
1 Educational Fund $1.92 $2.92 $ 96 $1.46 
Building Fund...... 15 1.00 | 375 ‘50 
Text Book Fund.. .08 08 | 04 04 
City of Chicago |Pension  ................ 03. 03 | 015 015 
| Total.............---- $2.78 $4.03 $1.39 $2.015 
2 Educational Fund $2.00 $3.00 $1.00 $1.50 
In general Building Fund...... -75 1.00 375 50 
outside of ° 
Chicago Pe ciccksnecctinpisi $2.75 $4.00 $1.375 $2.00 
3 Educational Fund $2.00 $3.00 $5.00 $1.00 $1.50 3 
Unit control |Building Fund...... 15 y : “@ 
districts outside gz $1.00 1.75 375 .50 875 
Chicago ; 
$2.75 $4.00 $6.75 $1.375 $2.00 $3.375 
4 Educational Fund $2.00 $3.00 $1.00 $1.50 
Certain districts|/Building Fund...... 15 1.00 375 50 nr 
in Cook 
County aera 
| $2.75 $4.00 $1.375 $2.00 $4.00 
5 | 
Non-High 
Districts Rhone Fund $ .666 $ .50 
| | 
6 State (Educational Fund|| By State Commission, $ .10 but no limitation. 
| $ .20, but no limitation. By State Commission. 
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Educational Bills 


BRIEF digests of measures now be- 
fore the 56th General Assembly, 
as of February 21. 

The comment in regard to some of 
these bills is made by the secretary 
of the I. S. T. A., and he alone is re- 
sponsible for it. Absence of comment 
on a bill means either that there is 
little interest in it at present or that 
the decision whether it is good or bad 
is left to the judgment of our readers. 
We are recommending all bills in 
harmony with the legislative recom- 
mendations of the I. S. T. A. 


Digest of House Bills 

H. B. 1, Schnackenberg. Amends sec- 
tions 3 and 6 of Revenue Law to permit 
the payment of more than $7.00 a day 
to employees of the board of assessors 
in Cook county. On 3rd reading in Sen- 
ate. Should be passed. 

H. B. 2, Schnackenberg. Provides that 
clerk extend total of taxes against each 
valuation of property in Cook county and 
then divide proceeds in proportion to 
rates levied. Passed both Houses. 

H. B. 5, Foster. Designates the car- 
dinal as the official State bird (as recom- 
mended by vote of Illinois school chil- 
dren). In H. Com. on Fish and Game. 

H. B. 21, Hoff. Provides for the pur- 
chase, printing, and distribution by the 
State of elementary school books, and 
for a School Book Commission to carry 
out provisions of the Act. H. Com. on 
Education. 

H. B. 35, Thon. Changes law concern- 
ing special classes for deaf, dumb, and 
blind children by permitting such chil- 
dren to go to districts other than their 
own as tuition pupils with tuition paid by 
their own districts up to cost of tuition 
of normal pupils; raises amount of state 
aid for tuition of blind pupil from $160 
to $250; requires teachers of blind to 
have special training approved by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Re- 
ported favorably by H. Com. on Education. 

H. B. 37, Walker. Provides that Uni- 
versity entrance examinations be held in 
each county seat quarterly by the Supt. 
of Public Instruction with the co-opera- 
tion of the County Supt. of Schools. In 
H. Com. on Education. 

H. B. Schnackenberg. Provides for re- 
vision of reassessments by towns or tax- 
ing districts without waiting for comple- 
tion of entire assessment. Passed House; 
on 2nd reading in Senate. Should pass. 

H. B. 60, Thon. Gives Board of Review 
of Cook county arbitrary power to reduce 
tax rates of all taxing districts. In H. 
Com. on Revenue. This would certainly 
unsettle school finances in Cook county. 

H. B. 109, Fahy. Practically the same 
as H. B. 21. In H. Com. on Education. 

H. B. 113, F. W. Lewis. Practically the 
same as H. B. 2, but applies to whole 
State. In H. Com. on Revenue. 

H. B. 117, Propper. Permits school dis- 
tricts of less than 100,000 population to 
increase indebtedness to a maximum of 
5 per centum by a two-thirds vote of the 
people voting on the proposition. Limit 
of indebtedness now 2% per centum of 
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assessed valuation. 
other taxing units. 
ipalities. 

H. B. 130, Galvin. Raises interest on 
anticipation warrants of Chicago school 
district from 5 to 6 per cent. Reported 
favorably by H. Com. on Education. 

H. B. 150, C. M. Turner. Provides a 
state tax on cigarettes to be paid into 
state general fund. In H. Com. on Li- 
cense and Miscellany. This bill should 
be amended to pay proceeds into state 
school fund. 

H. B. 201, Waller. Appropriates $13,- 
000,000 a year to state school fund. In 
H. Com. on Appropriations. In accord- 
ance with our recommendations. 

H. B. 247, Mrs. O'Neill. Codifies and 
clarifies the compulsory school law, Sec. 
274, by combining the three sections No. 
274 into one and removing the eighth 
grade diploma limitation. In H. Com. on 
Education. Should pass by all means. 


Senate Bills 

S. B. 35, Flagg. Provides for payment 
of interest by depository banks on public 
funds in custody of county treasurers of 
all counties. In Com. on Rev. and Finance. 
Good bill and should pass. 

S. B. 39, Lantz. Provides for income 
tax bill. Tax of 1 per cent on incomes 
up to $5,000; 2 per cent on $5,000 to $10,- 
000; 3 per cent on incomes over $10,000. 
Exemptions: $1,000 for single person, 
$2,000 for married person, $500 for each 
dependent. Property tax offsets. Pro- 
ceeds to be turned into state school fund. 
In S. Com. on Revenue. Should be passed 
on general principles and to test consti- 
tutionality of income tax law in Illinois. 

S. B. 62, Finn. Provides for state uni- 
formity of textbooks, the list to be adopt- 
ed by the superintendent of public in- 
struction. Penalty for failure to use such 
adoptions except in cities over 25,000 pop- 
ulation. Repeals present law on regulat- 
ing prices of textbooks. In S. Com. on 
Education. 

S. B. 98, Mason. 


Other provisions for 
In H. Com. on Munic- 


Increases playground 
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tax in Chicago from 3/20 of a mill to 
% of a mill. In 8S. Com. on Parks and 
Playgrounds. 

S. B. 103, Huebsch. Amends compul- 
sory retirement law of Chicago to base 
annuities on length of service instead of 
age. In S. Com. on Education. 

S. B. 113, Cuthbertson. Provides for 
life certificates issued by Supt. of Public 
Instruction and for certificates limited in 
time, issued by state examining board 
and a county superintendent. The latter 
types correspond to present “county cer- 
tificates” but will be state certificates. 
Present teachers receive by exchange cer- 
tificates equally as good as those now 
held. Beginning elementary teachers 
after July 1, 1929 must, aside from pass- 
ing examination, have equivalent of high 
school graduation; and after July, 1931 
they must have 1 yr. of advanced train- 
ing, thus equalling requirement for candi- 
dates examined for kindergarten and 
special certificates. Elementary, kinder- 
garten, and special certificates may be 
obtained by credits for 2 yr. of appropri- 
ate higher education. High school and 
supervisory certificates require bachelor’s 
degree if earned by credits, and 2 yr. of 
college work when obtained by examina- 
tion (the supervisory under either condi- 
tion requiring 4 yr. of experience). Emer- 
gency certificates issued when facts jus- 
tifying them are submitted to state 
examining board. Representation on ex- 
amining board to include a city superin- 
tendent, a high school principal, and an 
elementary school teacher as well as 
Supt. of Public Instruction and 3 county 
superintendents. Limited certificates are 
renewable in 4 yr. periods, and if earned 
by examination require 1 yr. of further 
college work for renewa! (the supervisory 
and high school requiring for second re- 
newal the baccalaureate degree.) In 8S. 
Com. on Ed. Should pass by all means. 

S. B. 150, Cuthbertson. Same as H. B. 
247. In S. Com. on Education. Either 
the House or the Senate bill should pass. 





Officers of the N. E. A. and State Secretaries 


The picture shows the 38 secretaries of State Associations, together with the 
officers of the National Education Association, who participated in an important con- 
ference December 3 and 4. The picture was taken in front of the main entrance of 
N. E. A. Headquarters, Washington, D.C. A conference with other officers of state 
associations, called by President Lamkin, was held in Cleveland February 25-27, 
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Companionable people, restricted parties, better 
hotels. Special privileges for members taking 
university courses abroad. We'll send you free 
illustrated booklet No. A8 of 24 attractive itin- 
eraries. Write us. Educators attending the 
Geneva Conference, write for special folder of 
tours officially approved by the World Federation. 


$395 and up 
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Conference of W. F. E. A. to Meet 
Geneva, Switzerland 

A conference of the World Federation 
of Education Associations will be held at 
Geneva from July 25-August 4 next. More 
than five thousand participants are ex- 
pected and the majority of the same will 
be from the United States. 

In a folder pertaining to this forth- 
coming event the International Bureau 
of Education, 44 Rue des Maraichers, 
Geneva, gives the following facts regard- 
ing this organization: 

The World Federation of Education As- 
sociations is an educational organization 
of world wide scope. It is spiritual but 
non-sectarian, civic but non-political. It 
joins the educational forces of the world 
through the leaders of all countries. It 
seeks not to standardize education in the 
63 sovereign countries, but to find those 
elements of education which are universal 
and apply them to the good of all nations. 
It is a great cooperative movement for 


85 Day Alaska-Yukon Tour—Departure July 31 
Send for Booklets—Book Early 


good, believing that as the children are 
taught, so the future will be. 
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Suite 904-5 Marquette Bldg. TAKE 
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TEMPLE TOUR 


Europe this Summer. Motoring to Italian 
Hill Towns, Shakespeare Country, Fon- 
tainebleau. Cultured, competent if 
Fun. 28 years’ successful experience. 


May we send booklets immediately ? 


At the close of the Great War, there 
was a universal desire to find some com- 
mon ground upon which the nations could 
get together. The opinion was universal 
that some method must be found to drive 
out hate from the hearts of men and sub- 
stitute the spirit of friendliness, good- 
will, and justice. The nations could not 


eaders. 








TEMPLEGIS TouRS 
444-J Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


come together on political, economic, or 
religious grounds. Where, then, could 
they meet? 





















SWITZERLAND 
“ OF AMERICA- 


You have often promised yourself a real va- 
cation trip—a trip that is interesting from its 
start to the very end. Here is just that oppor- 
tunity. You'll see the Thousand Islands, the 
Adirondacks, Ausable Chasm, the Green and 
White Mts., Boston, Berkshires, New York 
City, Delaware Water Gap, Watkins Glen and 
Niagara—and you'll travel in America’s finest 
motor coaches, 

Moderate Fares 


Send for descriptive folders 


HOGLE SPEARS TOURS 
at the Hotel Sherman, CHICAGO 





SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
July 1 to August 9, 1929 


A SPECIAL TRIP AT A SPECIAL PRICE ° 
Bight weeks of study and travel, which includes the following: 
The G Canyon; ies and vicinity; San Francisco 

at the University of California 
on the water; 600 of automobile 





A Portland; Seattle; Victoria; Vancouver; Lake 
8t. Paul. . 


, 
We have made this tour for the last nine summers and know 
the ground thoroughly. This trip with its t advantages 
can taken at a very reasonable figure. By joining this tour 
ou will not only have the ne age of attending one of the 
argest universities in this country, but will also obtain untold 
benefits from the extended travel which it offers. If you are 
interested and wish detailed information, address 
¥. J. KARKER, Conductor 

6440 Wornall Road, Kansas City, Mo. 


EUROPE and the 
= Ae , lations to prepare a program for a world 
] a THRU THE MEDITERRANEAN conference on education. This met with 
fi B+ exclusively chartered Cunard-Anchor Liner 

“California” from N.Y. July 2 10 Aug. 29, 1929- 
Our eighth consecutive cruise...a proven 
itinerary — Madeira, Cadiz, Tangier, 
Gibraltar Malaga, Naples, Athens, 
Constantinople, Beyrout, the Holy Land, 
Egypt, Leghorn, Monaco . 
via London and Paris with stop-over 
privilege in Europe. Booklet on request. 
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$85 Fifth Avenue, New York and branches ANE AERA SP ANRELD SE E 


The National Education Association of 
the United States believed that education 


IdealVacation Combination.. was the one great constructive force 


THE GREATEST OF ALL COOK’S ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE Which should be utilized to advance the 
Two WEEK VACATION TOURS =* Ye status of civilization. This organization 
: ttt a to 


instructed its Committee on Foreign Re- 


enthusiastic support from many countries, 
and the Conference was held in July, 
1923, in San Francisco. It was attended 
by about 600 delegates from 60 countries. 
Many nations sent delegates directly at 
national expense, and tremendous interest 
was manifested. It was decided that 
biennial conferences should be held; the 
first met in Edinburgh in 1925, the second 
at Toronto in 1927, and the third will now 
take place in Geneva, as stated before. 
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A Complete Series of Basal Readers 
of the Work Type 


THE STUDY READERS 
Walker—Parkman—Summy 


This Series consists of seven books gestaging —— — 
y ers, 


Three,” the Primer, concluding with The Stu 
Sixth Year, and providing complete Teachers’ Manuals and 
all necessary supplementary material. 

Beneath the charm of these Readers lie all the scientific 
considerations and techniques which modern practice and 
theory demand. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
323 East 23rd Street, Chicago 
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The Program of the 1929 Conference is 
planned on a truly international scale, 
and educators of all countries will find it 
of great interest. Naturally the work of 
such a large conference will be divided 
into sections. Besides the section meet- 
ings for reports and discussion on differ- 
ent branches of education, there will be 
several plenary sessions in which speak- 
ers of world-wide renown will be invited 
to address the Conference on matters of 
international interest. 

In addition, there will be practical ex- 
hibitions to illustrate the work of most 
of these sections. Evenings will be given 
over to meetings with messages from dif- 
ferent countries, the cinema and visual 
education, the Swiss National Fete and 
possibly a festival organized by M. Jaques- 
Dalcroze. Visits to the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations and the Interna- 
tional Labor Office will be planned, and 
the close co-operation of these two bodies 
in the general program will be of great 
value to all members of the Conference. 

Travel Bureaus which have been ap- 
provd by the World Federation or its con- 
stituent members to conduct trips of 
visitors to the Geneva Conference are: 
Temple Tours, Incorporated, Boston; In- 
ternational Travel Club, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; Thos. Cook and Son, 585 
Fifth Avenue, New York; Walter H. 
Woods Company, 80 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, and the Travel Bureau of the 
National Union of Teachers of England. 

In connection with the local committee 
in charge of arrangements at Geneva, a 
paid secretariat has been provided to 
facilitate preparations for the coming 
meeting. 

The total membership of the World 
Federation now includes twenty full 
membership organizations and thirty as- 
sociate organizations. Educational organ- 
izations which have recently been ad- 
mitted to membership in the World Fed- 
eration are: Association Pedagogica 
Universitaria, University of Havana, 
Cuba; the Maine Teachers’ Association; 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association; 
Minnesota Education Association; Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ Association; South 
Dakota Education Association. 

The secretary of the Federation is 
Charles H. Williams, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri. 

(Editors’ note: Our own Association 
has been a member of the Federation 
since 1927.) 
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when you're in Chicago for the 
best plays, entertainments, monologues. 
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EUROPE—1929 
July—August 
A TEMPLE TOUR 
An ideal tour of six countries, special- 
ly planned for Illinois Teachers and 
College Students. 
Party conducted by 
IRVING GARWOOD, Ph.D. 
Head of English Department 
Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Macomb, Illinois 
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“Compulsory Attendance Law” 
(Continued from Page 205) 
tory results when parents, pastors, and 
teachers co-operate. 

Provisions for appointment and pay are 
as follows: “The County Superintend- 
ent of Schools in each county shall ap- 
point a county truant officer who shall be 
an assistant county superintendent of 
schools and who shall possess the qualifi- 
cations required in this act. Such assistant 
county superintendent of schools shall re- 
ceive such compensation as may be fixed 
by the board of county commissioners or 
board of supervisors, as the case may be, 
together with his necessary traveling ex- 
penses to be paid out of the county 
treasury.” 

One county reported that they have no 
truant officer because the County Board 
fixed the salary at $200. Another county 
said that the truant officer gets $100 and 
secures excellent results without leaving 
his place of business. Another county 
pays a salary of $300 and allows traveling 
expenses of $600; both of which go to the 
first assistant to the superintendent, who 
is also attendance officer. 


What the Law Should Provide 

The clause which exempts pupils from 
private or parochial schools when they 
have graduated from grade eight should 
be eliminated. Section 274 (a) would 
read: Any child attending a private or 
parochial school, where children are 
taught such branches of education as are 
taught to children of corresponding age 
and grade in the public schools, and 
where the instruction of the child in the 
branches of education is in the English 
(American) language: 


(The above is, in part, a paper given before 
the County Superintendents’ Association, De- 
cember 28, 1928 by August Maue, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Will county. The defects of the 
present law pointed out by Mr. Maue can be 
remedied by enacting into law either H. B. 247 
or identical S. B. 150. See Digest of Bills on 
editorial page.) 
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Pupil Attendance in Will County 

According to the October bulletin is- 
sued by Hazel Cowell, attendance officer 
in Will county, over half of the schools 
in the county had for that month an at- 
tendance record of 98 per cent or above. 
The list shows 26 schools with a record 
of 100 per cent; 22, standing 99 or 99 and 
a fraction per cent; and 31 schools, 98 to 
99 per cent in attendance. 





The Walrus 

Horse and walrus, as words, bear an 
interesting relationship to each other. 
Walrus, it will be found, is Dutch, of 
Scandinavian origin. It is, says Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary, the 
Danish “valros,” the Swedish “vallross,” 
the Norwegian “hvalros.” 

Since horse is Anglo-Saxon, a very old 
English word, coming from the German 
“ross,” and the Icelandic “hross,” it is 
obvious that the endings of the Scan- 
dinavian words for walrus mean “horce.” 
The beginnings are the same as the Dan- 
ish and Swedish “hval,” a whale. Walrus 
is thus, literally, “whale horse.” 
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The Rural School 


L. W. Hacker, Contributing Editor, Normal, Illinois 
“Let us dedicate one page of The Illinois Teacher to rural education.” 





Can America Provide Better Trained 
Rural Teachers 

SURVEY concerning the 

status of the rural teacher 

situation in the United States 

reveals the fact that the av- 

erage rural teacher is young, poorly 

prepared, remains in rural teaching 

but a short period, and consequently 

renders inefficient service. If rural 

schools are to be improved it will be 

necessary to provide enough trained 

and mature teachers for these rural 

positions. However, in order that 

desirable teachers may be attracted 

by, and retained in such positions, 

salaries, living and teaching condi- 
tions must be improved. 

Although these last mentioned fac- 
tors are very important in respect to 
improving the rural teacher situation, 
the problem of greatest concern is 
that of placing a well-trained teacher 
in every rural school. Dr. G. .D. 
Strayer makes the following state- 
ment in reference to the rural school 





situation. ‘‘If our American school 
system is to provide adequately for 
the education of all boys and girls, 
the rural schools of the United States 
must be improved. It is important 
in the consideration of this problem 
that we discuss methods of finance 
and administration. It is even more 
important that well-trained teachers 
be placed in every classroom, and that 
those already at work in rural schools 
grow increasingly more efficient.’ 
The American rural schools have 
remained more or less the dumping 
grounds of the teaching profession. 
A large percent of the rural positions 
have been filled by those teachers who 
were too poorly prepared and ineffi- 
cient: to be selected for other types 
of positions. One of the great needs 
of American rural schools is the rais- 
ing of their teacher standards until 
they are comparable to those of urban 





*Pittman, M. 8., Successful Teaching in Rural 
Schools. G. D. Strayer, General Editor, Mac- 
millan, 1922. 
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teachers. The type and amount of 
specialization required in the training 
of rural teachers should be advanced 
until the inequality now existing be- 
tween rural and urban teacher prep- 
aration is eliminated. 

A survey of some of the theories and 
practices concerning rural teacher- 
training in a few foreign countries 
may prove beneficial in aiding with 
the development of more desirable 
practices in rural teacher-training in 
the United States. All theories and 
practices in rural teacher preparation 
as found in foreign countries could 
not be applied in this country. How- 
ever, some of the principles underly- 
ing certain practices might prove of 
value for comparative and other pur- 
poses. There is no doubt but one 
country may often profit by learning 
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Teachers Are Overwhelmingly 


Convinced of the Effectiveness of 
Eastman Classroom Films 


The hundred teachers whose pupils had 
the benefit of Eastman Classroom Films in 
the great experiment of 1928 are over- 
whelmingly convinced of their effective- 
ness, So are those who are using them 





1. These films arouse and maintain greater interest. 
2. They increase the quantity and improve the quality of reading, project work, classroom discussion 


3. They help pupils to correlate materials more thoroughly. 
. They increase the richness, accuracy and meaningfulness of experience. 
5. They facilitate the teacher's work of organizing lesson materials, and add to the pleasure and interest 


Learn more about Eastman Classroom Films. Write now for a booklet that tells the whole story. 
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of the successes and failures experi- 
enced by other countries. 

All elementary teachers in Germany 
are trained in about the same way and 
to a similar degree of perfection. It 
is important to note the admission re- 
quirements to teacher-training insti- 
tutions in Germany. The admission 
requirements for entrance to the uni- 
versities, pedagogical institutes, or the 
academies are usually always the same 
for all elementary and secondary 
teachers. All candidates for elemen- 
tary school positions must first grad- 
uate from one of the several types of 
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German Secondary Schools. These 
graduates have spent about thirteen 
years in school which is equivalent to 
seventeen years in the American 
schools. This means that the grad- 
uates of the German Secondary 
Schools are on a par with the grad- 
uates of the American Junior Col- 
leges. 

The practice of requiring all stu- 
dents to pass successfully through a 
long and well prepared academic cur- 
riculum preparatory to entering any 
teacher-training institution, should be 
feasible, and practical in America as 
well as in Germany. This would re- 
sult in more capable and better qual- 
ified candidates entering the Amer- 
ican Normal Schools and Teachers 
Colleges. There are no lower admis- 
sion standards for teachers desiring 
to prepare for rural teaching, neither 
should this be the case in America. 
It is believed that America would 
profit by making use of some of the 
principles underlying the German 
system by requiring a more systemat- 
ic, thorough and perhaps longer ac- 
ademic training to be required of all 
candidates preparatory to entering 
any American teacher-training insti- 
tution. If this could be done, Amer- 
ica would be well on the way toward 
solving the problem of furnishing a 
well equipped and intelligent teacher 
in every rural school position. How- 
ever advisable such a plan may be, 
many other factors enter in to pro- 
duce and maintain a great range of 
entrance requirements for our teach- 
er-training institutions. This is espe- 
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cially true for rural curricula candi- 
dates. 

Germany requires that all elemen- 
tary school teachers secure two or 
three years of professional training 
after secondary school graduation. 
The amount and type of training 
varies in different parts of Germany 
but in no ease is there any differen- 
tiated training. Each teacher is 
trained to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every phase of elemen- 
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tary school work, therefore can teach 
any of the skill subjects in any of the 
elementary grades. 

Every elementary teacher is re- 
quired to devote one entire month of 
his practice teaching period to ob- 
servation and participation in a rural 
school. (This is nearly as much time 
spent in rural practice teaching alone 
by all German elementary teachers as 
one finds recommended for rural 
school candidates’ in the specialized 
rural curricula in our Normal Schools 
and Teachers’ Colleges in the United 
States.) This prepares every German 
c!omentary tea.her equally so on en- 
tering the teacl..ng profession he may 
choose either a rural or urban school. 
These rural school positions are also 
very (desirable from the standpoint of 
salaries, li “ng conditions, and other 
factors; so n .ny of the best elemen- 
tary teachers select these positions. 
Therefore, in Germany there is a cap- 
able and well prepared t.acher in 
every rural school. 

The highly selective proces for en- 
trance into teacher-training institu- 
tions, the quality and type of training 
given, together with other factors of 
teacher-training in that country have 
helped to produce conditions which 
have made the teaching profession se- 
cure, well paid and very desirable. 
Many of the ablest young men and 
women are attracted toward the teach- 
ing profession and are willing to 
spend years in careful training in 
order that they may enter teaching 
as their life’s work. 

It is realized that conditions in the 
United States are comparable only in 
degree to those in Germany. Never- 
theless, we might profit by giving due 
consideration to those factors, to- 
gether with their underlying prin- 
ciples, which have contributed towards 
placing the teaching profession in 
Germany on such a high plane. If 
Germany, an industrial nation, con- 
siders it desirable that all teachers 
have rural practice teaching, surely 
the United States with twenty percent 
of all teachers in one-room schools, 
and over forty percent in rural com- 
munities should give as much or more 
attention to the preparation of rural 
teachers. The present status of rural 
teachers in the United States is so low 
that much must be done in order to 
discover their shortcomings and there- 
by be able to supply their many out- 
standing needs. 

The present status of elementary 
teachers of Scotland is much higher 
on a whole than in this country. Near- 
ly all of Scotland’s teachers are 
properly trained and certificated. No 
difference in the amount of training 
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required is made for rural teachers. 
There is some differentiation in the 
sort of training given teachers for 
rural schools. There are some two- 
room schools, located on the campus 
of the teacher-training institutions. 
These schools are arranged like reg- 
ular rural schools and serve as model 
rural demonstration schools. There 
is some differentiation in organization 
and classification of work in order 
that the rural teachers may be pre- 
pared to teach several grades instead 
of just one. The objectives in the 
education of rural and urban teach- 
ers are the same. 

During the first two years of serv- 
ice, all teachers in Scotland are on 
probation. This appears to be 2 good 
feature of the Scottish system because 
it requires every teacher to make good 
or no certificate is issued at the end 
of the two-year period. Such a plan 
in the United States might be feasible 
and have a tendency to raise the level 
of the general efficiency of the teach- 
ing profession by eliminating poor 
teachers during the probationary 
period. This would be specially ben- 
eficial for rural schools as it would 
tend to provide better teachers for 
them by eliminating the poor ones. 
Our rural schools have been too long 
the catch-all of the teaching profes- 
sion. Many States have already 
raised the rural teacher qualifications 
but much yet remains to be accom- 
plished in order to guarantee every 
rural boy and girl an equal educa- 
tional opportunity. 

According to Borgeson’ the teach- 
ing profession in Sweden is attractive 
and upon a substantial basis. Candi- 
dates are admitted to the Normals by 
examinations. Here the competition 
is very keen as far more apply for ad- 
mission than are needed. Only about 
fifty percent of those qualifying for 
admission are admitted. Elementary 
teachers spend four years in one of 
the Normals and at the close of this 
training period they must pass a final 
examination. An exception to this re- 
quirement is made for primary teach- 
ers. 

There is no differentiation in the 
type of work required for rural and 
urban elementary teachers. In Swed- 
en, over three-fourths of all children 
attend rural schools which indicates 
a rural need even of a more outstand- 
ing nature than in the United States. 
Accordingly ‘‘all elementary teachers 
receive academic and professional 
training through the following sub- 
jects: religion, Swedish, mathemat- 


2?BRorgeson, F. C., “The Administration of Hle- 

mentary and Secondary Education in Sweden.” 

_— College Dissertation, 1927—New York 
ty. 
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ics, history, biology and hygiene, 
physics, chemistry, German or Eng- 
lish, psychology and education, draw- 
ing, music, elementary horticulture, 
household arts for women and manual 
training for men teachers, gymnastics 
with games and sports, practice teach- 
ing and observation. Also choral 
singing, library sciences, special work 
in natural sciences, drawing and 
handwriting are required of all Nor- 
mal students.’” 

Teachers in Sweden receive regular 
appointment for life tenure. ll 
school people in Sweden feel this 
brings its composure which has de- 
sirable effect upon the work of the 
teachers. It even has a good effect 
upon the students in the Normals be- 
cause they look forward to ‘‘their life 
profession as a definite piece of serv- 
ice to be rendered in a community and 
they enter that community with the 
intention of remaining there in that 
profession for the rest of their 
lives ————.’’ 

It is easily recognized that in Swed- 
.n the curriculum for training el- 
ementary teachers has been con- 
structed according to the particular 
needs of rural elementary teachers. 
This should be considered very de- 
sirable in a country which is mostly 
rural. Likewise in the United States 
where the population is about half 
rural, similar differentiated curricula 
for the preparation of rural teachers 
should be required of teachers prepar- 
ing for rural school positions. 

Australia recognized a need for bet- 
ter rural schools. What to provide 
and how to provide it was of their 
immediate concern. It was certain 
that better teachers would mean bet- 
ter schools but the type of teachers 
desired could not be obtained for the 
salaries paid. This difficulty was 
overcome by providing higher salaries 
through subsidies until the salaries 
were as high and often higher than 
those paid in cities. Thereby, better 
teachers were obtained for the rural 
schools. 

The salaries of the majority of 
rural teachers in the United States 
are very low. This is surely one big 
reason why the average rural teacher 


is young, poorly prepared and re- 


mains in the teaching profession only 
a short time. Various sections of the 
United States are doing much to 
equalize and increase salaries of rural 
school teachers, yet much remains to 
be done to increase salaries sufficient- 
ly to attract and retain good teachers. 
—Dwight L. Bailey, Director of Ez- 
tension, W. I. 8S. T. C., Macomb. 


*Borgeson, F. C. Ibid. 
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THE 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


Summer Session 
Six Weeks: July 1—August S$, 1929 


Excellent facilities for summer study. Beauti- 
ful 150 acre campus in large city. 150 courses lead- 
ing to degrees in the College and the various 
schools of the University. Golf, tennis, swimming 
and a variety of recreational facilities. Lectures, 
recitals, concerts, and excursions. Expenses are 
moderate. 

The Master’s degree may be obtained by prop- 
erly qualified students in four summer sessions. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


Large elections in Education, Psychology, 
and Methods; Complete music course leading 
to music supervisor’s certificate; Art course 
including landscape painting leading to cer- 
tifcate; Library Science Course; Course for 
Special-class teachers including practice 
teaching; School of Natural History, Alle- 
gany State Park; Note the Brffalo Plan for 
Teachers; Secondary Education Conference 
first week of July; Institute of Municipal 
Government third week of July. 


Buffalo summers, cooled by the breezes sweep- 
ing over Lake Erie, are delightful and invigorating. 
They combine the advantages of the shore and the 
mountains. Spend the summer near Niagara Falls. 


For bulletins, address C. H. Thurber, Director, 
Buffalo, New York. 


Announcements now ready 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


Summer 


Session 
June 14th to July 26th, 1929 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Courses and Special Courses for 
Teachers 





Also Courses in 
Music, Social Work, Engineering, Art 


For Special Bulletin of Summer Session, ad- 
dress Dean Isidor Loeb, Director of Summer 
Session, Room 209, Duncker Hall, Washington 


University, St. Louis. 
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Public Welfare from a Parent 
Teacher Standpoint 

INCE the child’s welfare is 

the paramount interest in edu- 

cation today and his mental, 

moral, physical, and social well 
being must be assured if he is to be- 
come a productive member of our 
future civilization, it is most neces- 
sary that there be intelligent co-opera- 
tion between the home, the school and 
the community. 

If we want the child to be success- 
ful in life it is necessary to give him 
splendid health, sanity of vision, 
eapacity for work, and a wholesome 
attitude toward life. To realize this 
ideal we have found that the school 
cannot operate alone, unrelated to the 
home from which the child comes or 
the community into which the child 
must fit himself in later life. There 
must be a partnership of home, school, 
and community and there is no or- 
ganization that can bring about this 
partnership better than a _ parent- 
teacher association. 

Parents should remember that the 
training of their children is primarily 
the responsibility of the individual 
parent. The community has its re- 
sponsibility too, but the practices and 
activities that build moral stamina 
and right habits are largely in the 
hands of the parents. 

The opportunities afforded children 
by their parents for wholesome recrea- 
tion and companionship in their own 
homes is an individual responsibility. 

Supervised playgrounds are a good 
makeshift in congested neighborhoods, 
but better than these are the old time 
back yard facilities still available in 
less congested communities. See- 
saws, swings, circuses, basement. 
theatres all provide wholesome play 
facilities for children in their neigh- 
borhood yards under the eyes of the 
parents if parents will assume their 
responsibility and put up with a little 
noise and fuss. Isn’t that better than 
developing a sophisticated child who 
in tender years must have excitement 
to satisfy him? 

Parents should know where their 
children are and with whom they are 
spending their leisure time. We must 
realize that the adolescent problems 
which appear to us unsolvable are due 


to faulty mental adjustments in the 
pre-school years or those which direct- 
ly follow them. We must look into 
the future and understand that this 
child is but the seedling from which 
will develop in grade and high school 
either weed or flower depending on 
the gardner’s skill. It is absolutely 
necessary for parents to lay firm and 
strong foundations for the child in 
pre-school years for the schoel years 
that follow and to do this we must 
take the trouble to know all the stages 
in its progress before it reaches them 
to assure him clean physical health, 
sound nerves, and a fine sense of 
values. 

Even more vigilance is necessary in 
this turbulent age in guiding our 
youth of adolescent age, our high 
school boys and girls. Are we not 
right now in Chicago face to face with 
a situation so deplorable that every 
right thinking citizen should rise up 
and fight for the enforcement of the 
law and elimination of these places of 
vice that tend only to destroy the 
youth of our city who lack will power 
to withstand the temptations of a 
great city and finally brings him to 
our courts? That these dens of vice 
so called ice cream parlors, but dis- 
pensing liquor to our young people 
and encouraging gambling shall be 
allowed to exist anywhere in the city 
is inconceivable, but when they are 
allowed to operate unmolested almost 
at the threshold of our public schools 
the situation is intolerable. The slay- 
ing of the Adomatis boy is only fur- 
ther evidence of the laxity of law en- 
forcement and the lack of parental 
and community responsibility. 

Too much spending money, a lax- 
ness on the part of parents in check- 
ing up on the leisure time of their 
young people, the unrestricted use of 
the automobile, that passive accept- 
ance of community conditions by 
many communities which do not make 
an attempt to better conditions, boot- 
legging and drinking in the home, 
together with laxness in enforcing the 
law all add to a grave situation. 

When we stop to consider the num- 
ber of young people taken in to our 
police stations or who appear in our 
courts daily on complaints of larceny, 
stealing automobiles, burglary, incor- 
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rigibility, immorality, concealed weap- 
ons, and running away, we cannot be 
content with only a better adminis- 
tration of law but we must know what 
the cause is that has contributed to 
this condition. Over nineteen thon- 
sand of Juvenile Court age were taken 
to our police stations in 1926 and an 
appalling number between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five were arrested 
on these and still more serious 
charges. 

Very few delinquents come from 
really good homes. Lack of normal 
home, those homes broken by poverty, 
desertion, immorality, drink, vice, 
cruelty, and ignorance, the child mis- 
understood at school, moral and spir- 
itual neglect, lack of adequate oppor- 
tunities for constructive recreation, 
lack of supervision of leisure time, 
lack of guidance and protection of the 
working child are all factors that con- 
tribute to delinquency. 

When the child leaves the protec- 
tive care of his home he goes forth 
into larger groups, school, church, and 
community. These all play an im- 
portant part in the life of our youth. 
The simple family life of the past is 
fast vanishing. The burden of re- 
sponsibility in many cases has been 
shifted from the home to either the 
school or to the community. All chil- 
dren either privileged or underpriv- 
ileged go to school and so the school 
has the opportunity not only to teach 
but to be the greatest child guidance 
elinic. To many children the word of 
a beloved teacher is law. What an 
opportunity is afforded these teachers 
to sow the seed of truth, loyalty, and 
high ideals. 

Let us after school hours are over 
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books. 


biebbee 









G4-page illustrated descriptive catalogue 
with Table of Contents of books, sent 
on request 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Educational Books 
Since 1838 


67 West 44th Street, New York 
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The Exclusive Choice 


of the 


Illinois State Teachers Association 


In Chicago THE DRAKE is the As- 
sociation’s official choice. Its delightful 
location by Lake Michigan and its ac- 
cessibility to all places of interest com- 
bine well with its refined and luxurious 
atmosphere. Excellent cuisine, cour- 
teous service and brilliant social activ- 
ities make THE DRAKE attractive to 
teachers stopping in Chicago. 

Special discounts for extended stays. 


Write or wire for reservations 


The 
DRAKE 
North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 


















ITCHEL] 


Playground Apparatu 


Schools Homes Parks 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 
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Developing Skill in 
Sight Reading of Music 


New Practical Aids for 
Teachers 





that skill in sight reading is one of the chief aims 
in school music and also one of the most difficult to 
achieve. 
This, unquestionably, is due more to a lack of real interest in 
musical training on the part of the pupil than to a lack of 
ability. 
But teachers in thousands of modern schools are successfully 
overcoming this difficulty and obtaining results from their 
pupils far beyond the usual by the introduction of the novel, 
yet exceedingly effectual way of interesting every child in 
music—thru the use of the harmonica. 


A LMOST every teacher or supervisor of music appreciates 


Arouses Real Enthusiasm for Music 
Harmonica playing gains the whole-hearted interest of every 
child. Its simplicity of operation and the rapidity with which 
the boy or girl can learn to play with accuracy quickly turns 
lackadaisical attention into a keen interest in musical training. 
With the desire to play as a strong incentive the pupil is then 
easily guided to a mastery of sight reading and acquires without 
conscious effort a thoreugh grounding in the fundamentals of 
music ... thus greatly minimizing the work of the teacher. 
Mr. Philip Gordon, Director of Music, South Side High School, 
Newark, N. J., says: “The harmonica band can be made the 
most useful musical organization in any school. It will attract 
more pupils .. .” 

To enable other teachers to study the result of harmonica 
group work in many schools, an exhaustive treatment of the 
subject has been prepared in the form of a brochure entitled 
“The Harmonica as an Important Factor in the Modern Edu- 
cation of Girls and Boys.” This is supplied without charge. 


Harmonica [nstruction Simple 


With the aid of colored instruction chart, illustrated instruction 
books, and four-part harmony charts for teacher and individual 
“part” cards for each pupil, progress in harmonica instruction 
is surprisingly rapid. This material is supplied without charge 


M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. %1-C 

114 Bast 16th St., New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free brochure on “The Harmonica 
as an Important Factor in the Modern Education of Girls and Boys.” 
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provide opportunities and occasions 
for good fun among our young people 
and not leave the gratification of the 
natural inclination for fun and com- 
panionship to be met by commercial 
houses whose only question is—‘‘Is 
there money in it.’’ One strong in- 
fluence in the lives of children that 
can be under the control of the par- 
ent more than it seems to be is the 
one of motion pictures. The films 
children see affect the standards 
adopted by them. If children are al- 
lowed to attend the movies the par- 
ents of the community should help 
assure better films by patronizing 
good films and staying away from un- 
desirable ones. The law of supply 
and demand, the fact that the moving 
picture industry is catering to what 
the majority of its patrons really 
want helps to set the standard of the 
picture show in any neighborhood. 
The Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has as one of its slogans 
for parents—‘‘No movies on school 
nights.’’ Reports from educators in 
every day classroom contact with 
pupils show that children do less able 
work the day after they have attended 
motion pictures late at night. The 
loss of sleep, the irregular bed hour, 
the strain resulting from excitement 
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and over-stimulation, all take their 
toll in the pupil’s alertness, ability to 
concentrate and apply himself the 
next day. 

Here also we face the problem of 
children on the stage. All sorts of 
contests are put on wherein small 
children, many of them pupils of 
dancing schools and exploited by them 
and the theatres in violation of our 
laws are used. Theatres are packed 
with admiring parents and friends. 
Box office receipts are swelled—but 
what a cost. Do not the parents 
realize if no one else does the reaction 
on the child’s physical, mental, and 
moral health that comes from this sort 
of over-stimulation, appearing im- 
properly dressed, singing vulgar 
songs accompanied by suggestive ges- 
tures and overtaxing the small del- 
icate bodies in order to perform, most 
difficult dancing and acrobatic acts? 
Can the temporary glory accorded 
them pay for this? Why commer- 
cialize our children? 

The roadhouse problem is one also 
for the individual parent as well as 
for the community. The roadhouse 
has come to stay and meets a real 
necessity but its accessibility and at 
the same time its isolation, its possi- 
bilities for demoralization, its appear- 












ministrative positions. 


women. 


MINNESOTA, the second larg- 

est State University, invites 

you to attend its 1929 Summer 

Session. 

All the Facilities of a Great 

University at Your 
Command 


Graduate and undergraduate work leading 
to all Academic and Professional degrees. 


College of Education 


Extends Greater Opportunities to those de- 
siring to advance to Higher Teaching or Ad- 


All Departments in Session 
Courses in Standard and Special Subjects 


Administration Psychology 

Supervision Art 

School Music Child Welfare 
RECREATION 


“In the Heart of the Nation’s Playgrounds” 


Supplementing t>= vast Natural Playground 
of Hills and Vsiieys, Lakes and Rivers that 
Minnesota offers, a special recreational pro- 

ram has been organized. Highly interesting 

tures, Convocations, Concerts and Dramat- 
ies. Excursions to Points of Historical, Ar- 
tistic and Industrial Interests. Tournaments 
in Golf, Tennis, Hand Ball, open to men and 


TERMS ist Term June 18—July 27 
2nd Term July 29—Aug. 31 


For Complete Information 
on the Summer Session, Address 
Director of Summer Session, Box K 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
TATE A eT Te TTT 
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ance of being merely an eating place, 
and its lack of supervision make it a 
real problem. These places offer to 
both the country boy and girl and to 
the city young people that dangerous 
freedom of being far away from home 
and the wholesome restriction of pub- 
lic opinion. Here again the ever ready 
use of the automobile enters into the 
problem. 

We have placed children and youth 
in the midst of a marvelous array of 
modern inventions. Many of these 
become dangerous tools when placed 
in the hands of the young and inex- 
perienced unless we guide them in the 
wise use of them. Most of our young 
people are open minded if we but lead 
wisely. Our crime problem will be 
greatly solved when we prevent ju- 
venile delinquency. The successful 
program must begin not with the 
criminal and the law but with the 
child, the home, the school, and the 
community. 

May our organization—The Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers— 
therefore continue as never before to 
weld firmly together these forces for 
the best development of youth—our 
future citizens.—Mrs. Andrew Sun- 
dene, Public Welfare Dept., Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 





Philadelphia 





100% are using this text 





JUNIOR TRAINING 
FOR MODERN BUSINESS 


By KIRK AND WABSCHE 

This text was adopted in 1,749 cities and 
towns and the entire state of Mississippi 
within the past year. Perhaps you are ready 
to introduce a practical course in business 
training. If so, or if you even contemplate 
having such a course, be sure to write at once 
for complete information. 


WINSTON 


In Brooklyn, New York, 
there are seventeen junior 
high schools. Fourteen 
have started courses in 
elementary business train- 
ing. Every one of the 
fourteen is using 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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A ‘New Lead in Geography 


THE DODGE-LACKEY 
SERIES 


By Richard Elwood Dodge, formerly Emeritus Professor of 
ew gg Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Earl E. ckey, Department of Geology and Geography, 
University of Nebraska. 


The Dodge-Lackey Geographies for the 
schools are human geographies. Today rela- 
tionships of human groups economically, 
commercially, and socially, are the larger 
world problems. Hence, in this series the 
emphasis is on man himself in relation to 
his background, and the use he makes of the 
area about him. 


There are many new pedagogical features. 
Numerous fine maps and many interesting 
photographs illustrate the book. 


Dodge-Lackey Elementary Geography 
Dodge-Lackey Advanced Geography 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
(Dept. C-131) 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
270 Madison Ave. 536 So. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 


THE SUMMER SESSION 
at the University of Illinois 
June 17 to August 10, 1929 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Accountancy Journalism 

Agriculture Latin 

Art and Design Law 

Astronomy Library Science 
Athletic Coaching Mathematics 
Bacteriology Mechanics, Theoretical 
Botany and Applied 


Music 
Busines: izati 

Physical Education 
Chemistry for Women 
Economics Physics 
Education Physiology 
English Political Science 
French Psychology 
Geography Sociology 
German Spanish 
History Transportation 
Industrial Education Zoology 


All courses are on a university basis and will be received 
by the University as credit toward graduation. Two Sum- 
mer Sessions equal in credit one semester. The Summer 
Session offers unusual opportunities for teachers to secure 
work which will increase their efficiency. This work may be 
applied to either the Bachelor’s or Master’s degree. 


For Detailed Announcement Address 
CHARLES BE. CHADSEY, Director, Summer Session 
104 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 
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THIRD 
CABBIE 


Today they choose TOURIST Third Cabin—for 
they’ve found it lively—free of social duties—with 
many of the members of their own set there. 
The pride they take in relating Euro experi- 
ences—the mn bey the bac und it ci>n~ante 
the annual trip an essential. It broadens their 
outlook on life immeasurably—it’s a modern ne- 
cessity. Traveling TOURIST Third Cabin via 
White Star, Red Star or Atlantic Transport Line 
is within the reach of every purse. Round-trips 
as low as $184.50. 

in our fleets you have a choice of such famous 
liners as the Majestic, world’s largest ship, 
Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, Lapland, ete.— 
and two remarkable steamers, Minnekahda and 
Minnesota, that carry Tourist Third Cabin 


passengers exclusively. 


Accommodations are reserved exclusively for 
American vacationists—the sort of people 
you will enjoy traveling with. 




















Oo 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


ENTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Address Tourist Third Cabin Dept., 180 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., our offices else- 
where or authorized steamship agents. 
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RIDGLEY GEOGRAPHIES 
The One Cycle Series 


The Ridgley Geography workbooks cover the 
entire content of geography that should be taught in 
the elementary school. 


There is no overlapping of topics. 


The work is definite, systematic and compre- 
hensive. 


Write for further information regarding these 
interesting books 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


Normal, Illinois 














She Perry Pictures 

















A Helping Hand Renoufs 


‘THE power to transform this hard matter-of-fact 
world into music, poetry and beauty lies dor- 
mant in every child. A teacher who awakens this 
power will have a halo of grateful remembrance, 
long after the routine work of the school is for- 
gotten. 











Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 530 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, with suggestions for 
each. Call it Set 500. Or for 25 for Children, or 25 Historical. 
Size 544x8. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 


Size 22x28 including the margin. $1.00 each for two or 
more; $1.25 for one. Send $2.00 for this picture and Blue 
Boy. Hand colored, same size; $3.00 for two; $2.00 for one. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogues Catalogue, with 1600 miniature illustrations. 


‘The Perr Pictures @ 


Box 31, Malden, Mass. 
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The Wail of the Normal Child 
Johnny Jones has lost a leg, Fanny’s deaf 


and dumb, 

Marie has epileptic fits. Tom’s eyes are 
on the bum. 

Sadie stutters when she talks, Myrtle has 
T. B. 


Morris is a splendid case of imbecility. 

Harold is a truant, Bobby is a thief. 

Teddy’s parents gave him dope which 
brought him into grief. 

Gwendolyn’s a millionaire, Jimmy’s just 
a fool, 

So every one of these poor kids goes to 
a special school. 

They have special teachers and special 
things to wear. 

A special time for playing in a special 
kind of air. 

They have special luncheons—have ‘em 
right in school, 

Special playtime, special naps, suspend- 
ing every rule. 

While I—believe me, truly it nearly 
makes me wild, 

I’ve not a single specialty. I’m just a 
normal child.—Selected. 





When Noah sailed the waters blue 
He had his troubles, same as you. 
For forty days he drove the Ark 
Before he found a place to park. 





Copyright 


The Appeal to the Great Spirit. Original, in bronze, 
in front of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


2908B Height 1 ft. 9 in. $25.00 
2908D Height 1 ft. % in..,.... $ 5.00 
Classes wishing to present statuary to their school will 
find every notable reproduction in the Caproni REFERENCE 
BOOKS OF SCULPTURE. Part I has 1600 Ancient, Medie- 
val and Modern illustrations for decoration. Part II has 
1300 subjects for art classes. The school library should have 
these valuable books. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Sent postpaid to schools for $1.00 each. 
One dollar is refunded on a minimum purchase of $25.00 
within the Schoo 


P.P.CAPRONI 


year. 10 per cent, discount to schools, 


BROTHER 
Incorporated 
Galleries and Offices 


1914-1920 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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George Peabody College 


For Teachers 


Nashville, Tennessee 


The largest Graduate School in the 
South, Mississippi Valley and Southwest. 38 
states and 7 foreign countries are represented 
in the student body. 


CALENDAR FOR 1929 


Spring Quarter: March 21-June 7 
Summer Quarter: June 10-July 19 
July 20-August 26 
Fall Quarter: September 26-December 20 
Its resources are devoted to the higher 
training of teachers. Its function is to give 
the most thorough equipment possible to the 
leaders in all phases of public education in 
the Nation. 


Write the Recorder for Catalog 











COMING TO NEW YORK? 
Everything NEW 


but its convenient location! 


From lobby to roof, the well-known McAlpin is 
now a NEW hotel—completely modernized—pro- 
viding the finest accommodations in New York. 

NEW, comfortable, modern furniture. 

NEW, luxurious carpets throughout— 

NEW, beautiful decorations. Bed reading lamps 

in every room. 

NEW, high speed, self-leveling elevators. 

A NEW type of courteous service ranging from 
quietly slipping the morning newspaper 
under your door to the iron-clad guaran- 
tee of the new management to completely 
satisfy every guest! 



























Special consideration has been devoted to the ac- 
commodation and entertainment of teachers visiting 
New York. Our Educational Department is es ally 
equipped to render a complete service to teachers. 

For information address Educational Department 
—if registered, call Extension 381. 

FRANK A. DUGGAN 

President and Managing Director 
























ROOMS WITH BATH 
FROM $3.50 PER DAY 


HOTEL MCALPIN 


Official Headquarters of Illinois State Teachers Associatio 
BROADWAY AT 34th STREET 
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Globe-Trot 
Around AMERICA 


fora stimulating vacation 


F you want this summer’s vacation to be a memorable 

one—here’s the recipe ... globe-trot around your own 
America. Take the famous Recreation Route to Cali- 
fornia via a Panama Pacific liner. On board you meet 
charming people—join in games and social functions— 
dance—swim in openair swimming pools. Sail down the 
Atlantic coast .... stopping at Havana for a peek at this 
glamorous spot—then a thrilling voyage through the 
Panama Canal—up the coast of sunny California to San 
Diego (Coronado Beach), Los Angeles—San Francisco. 


Every day on the magnificent, new S. 8. Virginia and 
S. S. California (largest steamers ever built under the 
American flag) and the popular S. S. Mongolia, is brim- 
ming with interest and diversion—great ocean liners whose 
food, service and accommodations are all of the best. 


And at the end of your journey, CALIFORNIA—vacation 
land supreme—for a few days sojourn, or a few weeks. 
Then back to your home by train across the country. 
You have a choice of routes and may stop over at points 
of interest on the way. 


Where can you find so much real travel enjoyment, so 
varied and interesting a trip, for so little money? 


Reduced Summer Rates 


First class: Round Trip $350 (up), including berth Tourist 

and meals on steamers and fare across continent. $225 (up) Round 
Steamer may be taken in either direction. Choice Trip, water and 
of rail routes and authorized stop-overs. rail. $12S(up)One 
One Way $250 (up). Way. 


fonama facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIll., or any 
authorized steamship or railroad agent. 
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Keep abreast 
in your subject 
Some courses in Edu- 
cation arc “Story TFellizg 

ary Grades,” “The 
feacher’s Prob- 
* “Study of 





Courses in 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 
rds a Bach- 

“ urements,”’ etc. 
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They ne Baie rou 
tant Factors In Your 
Educational Program 


IVERSIFIED play . . made pos- 

sible by a well-balanced playground 
equipment ... is just as necessary as 
a well-balanced course of study; essen- 
tial to the physical and mental welfare 
of your children, and to that alertness 
of mind and body which results in high- 
est efficiency in their class-room work. 








We should like to send you, without 
obligation, a folder that suggests the 
educational as well as the physical 
benefits uf the well equipped play- 
ground . .. and which pictures some 
important units of Louden Playground 
Equipment. 


Louden Playgreand Equipment 


Orrawa 
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Board of Directors Meet 
(Continued from Page 201) 


ning at 11 o’clock a. m. on Thursday, 
December 27, 1928. The meeting 
was called to ‘order by the president, 
Fannie Spaits Merwin. There were 
present directors Frances E. Harden, 
Justin Washburn, and John A. 
Hayes; and also the secretary, Robert 
C. Moore. 

The first subject for consideration 
was the preparations for the annual 
meeting of the association to begin 
that evening. The board went over 
the program, item by item, and made 
every preliminary arrangement pos- 
sible for a successful meeting. 

Then there appeared before the 
board Mr. A. F. Cook and other mem- 
bers of a committee of teachers from 
DuPage County, who presented the 
following petition : 


Petition 

The undersigned, authorized to repre- 
sent the present DuPage County Teachers’ 
Association, all the members of which 
are also members of the Northeastern 
Division of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, do hereby petition the Board 
of Directors of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association to partition and divide 
the present territory of the said North- 
eastern Division so that the territory of 
the County of DuPage shall be recognized 
as constituting a separate division of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association under 
the name of the DuPage Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association; such 
division and petition referred to above to 
become operative and effective at and 
after twelve o’clock noon on Tuesday, 
January 1, 1929. 

In evidence attached hereto are the 
following: 

1. History of the 
Teachers’ Association. 

2. Affidavit concerning signed peti- 
tions covering this petition to the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. 

3. Resolution of the DuPage County 
Teachers’ Association. 

4. Resolution of the Executive Com- 
mittee. of the Northeastern Division 
passed October 20, 1928. 

5. Resolution of the Northeastern 
Division passed November 2, 1928. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. F. Cook, Chairman, 
F. L. Biester, 
Cc. C. Byerly, 
G. L. Letts, 
L. V. Morgan. 


DuPage County 


The evidence referred to in the 
above petition was presented and was 
sufficient to convince the members of 
the board that there was a demand 
and a need for the proposed new divi- 
sion. 

Upon motion by Mr. Washburn, 
seconded by Mr. Hayes and a unan- 
imous vote of the board, the prayer 
of the petition was granted and the 
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new division was re as a 
division of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association. 

The secretary read a report of the 
sub-committee of the board appointed 
to comply with the action of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly in December 
1927 in regard to the purchase of 
property for association headquarters. 
This report was accepted by the 
board, and President Merwin said 
she would incorporate it in her re- 
port to the Representative Assembly 
at the following meeting. She did 
so report. Therefore, the report of 
the sub-committee appears in the 
proceedings of the state meeting and 
need not appear here. 

Secretary R. C. Moore then re- 
ported that he had taken part in the 
meetings of the Illincis Joint Tax 
Conference as he had been authorized 
to do by the board at a previous meet- 
ing, and also reported certain legis- 
lative recommendations that had been 
made by the executive committee of 
that joint conference and submitted 
to the several constituent organiza- 
tions for their approval or rejection. 
These legislative recommendations 
were read to the board, and were ap- 
proved by a motion duly seconded and 
carried by a vote. The recommenda- 
tions were referred to Mr. Washburn, 
chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions, with instruction to incorporate 
them in the resolutions for submis- 
sion to the Representative Assembly 
at the following meeting. These rec- 
ommendations were afterward ap- 
proved by the committee on resolu- 
tions and by the representative assem- 
bly and are published in the proceed- 
ings of the annual meeting. 

The meeting then adjourned, to 
meet at the call of the president. 


The final meeting of the board of 
directors of 1928 was called by the 
president to meet immediately after 
adjournment of the state meeting of 
the association, about 11 o’clock a. m. 
on Saturday, December 29, 1928, at 
the Centennial Building, Springfield. 

There were present at this meeting 
directors Fannie Spaits Merwin, Jus- 
tin Washburn, and Frances OE. 
Harden, and the secretary, R. C. 
Moore. 

Upon motion, duly seconded and 
carried by unanimous vote of the di- 
rectors present, the secretary was in- 
structed to receive all bills filed on 
account of the annual meeting and 
for other items that might appear be- 
fore the close of the year, to write 
orders to pay said bills, and to send 
the orders to the proper members 
of the board for their signatures. 
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Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster, ex- 
president of the association appeared 
before the board and said that she 
believed that the legislative cam- 
paigns of the past have sometimes 
been weakened by the reluctance of 
members of the committee dn legisla- 
tion to make the necessary trips to 
Springfield when their presence and 
work there might be effective. At her 
suggestion, a motion was made, secon- 
ded, and carried by a vote, that the 
secretary be directed to notify each 
member of the committee on legisla- 
tion of the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation that the sum of $3,000 was 
appropriated by the Representative 
Assembly of the association on De- 
cember 29 to pay the expenses of the 
legislative campaign including the ex- 
penses of the members of the commit- 
tee when summoned to Springfield by 
the chairman of the committee or by 
the secretary of the association or 
when they individually deem it ad- 
visable or necessary to go to Spring- 
field to do work in promoting good 
school legislation. 

There being no further business to 
come before the board, upon motion, 
duly seconded and carried by vote, 
the board adjourned sine die. 


Robert C. Moore, eoentry. 





The National Teachers Exchange 


Formerly Heuer Teachers Agency 
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“The Old Reliable” 
CLARK-BREWER Agency 


4ith Year 





You buy for ONE registra- 
tion ($2.00) permanent 
service of SIX Clark- 
Brewer Agencies, vastly 
enlarging your range of 
professional promotion. 
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TEACHERS, WE a ae You" IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 
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ROCKY MT TEACHERS AGEN 


uote copies made fram eriginal, 25 for $150. Copyrighted Booklet. “How To Apply and 
‘0 ookle ° 

Secure a ng h GRA. of Western Btates, etc, etc., ete.,” free to members, 
TEACHERS BUREAU 


50ec to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enroliment card and information. 
i DWES “Placing the right teacher in the right position 
from Kindergarten to University Coast to Coast.”—-ENROLL NOW. 
N. B. LILEY, LLB., Proprietor KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.5 O piicaclonfor's position. All veh hoo! boards 
demand it. — us your favorite photegsne® (unmoun ther with $1.50 and we will mail to 


ou the same 7 ro order is received, reproductions, 24x3%, returning the original un- 
harmed. “Kan 


1d: ts for same Dept. E, Station D 
Se each (any quantity) or Sie dos. Postpaid. ULTZ STUDIOS, Kansas City, Mo. 
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We specialize in + good poueene for teachers 
and good teach af ag + Ii. 








_ Westward Ho! Alaska to New Mexico 


Normal and College Graduates needed. Enroll Now. Splendid positions, all departments. 
Huff Teachers Agency Member N. A. T. A. Missoula, Montana. 





TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE 
FOLLOWING STATES: | Siveis’ New’ Serica, Sorin Detott, South Dikotsy Oke 
homa, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Should W Free enrollment. Prompt ‘Service. 


te Immediately. 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colo. 


Ki 


iapere tbrperongl wnpetbete for details. 








TEACHERS 28 £AST JACKSON BLVD. 


HICAGO 


C. E. GOODELL, President and General Manager 
too sanging Soop Primary Teper te Celis Freners. Scho} efcials aa walle tachere wl wa os 
. Visit us at the Cleveland neues 106 


















MUTUAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


CLAUDE KE. VICK, Manager, Lebanon, Illinois 


Enroll Now For That Better Teaching Position—Send Us Your Vacancies 
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EDUCATIONAL BUREAU seh N. GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS Ms al 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY <3°7 


CLINTON, IOWA Cc. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY  wstarn states 
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Teachers 
Can Borrow 


$10 to *300 


at less than interest 
rate permitted by law 








oe 






Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed and resid- 
ing within fifty miles of one of 
our branch offices can borrow 
money of us confidentially on 
plain note without endorser. 
Our interest charges have been 
reduced from the legal maxi- 
mum of 3% per cent a month 
on unpaid principal balances to 
21% per cent which affords a 
saving of almost one-third. 

No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. 

Weare an old established con- 
cern, having been in business 50 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State Supervision should con- 
vince you of our reliability. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Apply to nearest office 































Chicago, Room 1408, 22 West Monroe St. 
Waukegan, 208 Weakegsn Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 
Rockford, 502 Rockford Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
Freeport, 303 Tarbox Building 
Joliet, 201 Morris Building 

Bock Island, 410 Safety Building 
Peoria, 3056 Lehmanp Building 
Springfield, 1008 Myers Building 
Decatur, 318 Citizens Bank Building 















INQUIRY BI.ANE 


It is understood this inquiry does not 
obligate me to borrow or put me to any 
expense. 


Amount I wish to borrow, §......-0+++. 







TERRE COCU CEC CES 


State Association Adopts Resolutions 
(Continued from Page 199) 
mend this department of our activities so 
that more and more carefully chosen 
books, suitable for the different ages and 
grades of children may be placed at the 
disposal of those children and the potent 
influence of good books generally diffused 
throughout the schools of the State. 
IV 
FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
That we again record our approval of 





SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
. juet Favors 
( S ti, hate 


~ etc.) Minstrel equip. Free lista. 
“How te Stage an Indoor Carnival.” 
A 

Py advertise. 
BO sideshow stunts. Postpaid 25c. 

7 ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, H. P. Sta. Des Moines, lowa 


Summer Session 
NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


By the shore of L -ke Michigan” 


Undergraduates, graduates, and others 
wishing to turn summer vacation into 
pater study will find a wide range of 
courses from which to select in the North- 
western University Summer Session. A fac- 
ulty gathered from the best schools of the 
country. Surroundings charmin om 0 
to make study a pleasure. Work may be 
taken in any of the schools listed below. 


Liberal Arts 
Graduate School 
School of Education >} June 24-Aug.17 
School of Commerce 
School ofJournalism 
School of Music 
School of Speech 
School of Law 


The School of Education 


Wide Range of Courses. Educational 
Psychology, Measurement of Intelligence, 
Tests and Measurements, Character Edu- 
cation, Organization and Administration, 
Curriculum, Secondary Education, Gen- 
eral Method, Special Method (several 
courses), Personnel Problems, Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance, Principles 
andTechnicof Research, Educational Sta- 
tistics, Physical Education, Music Educa- 
tion, Speech Education. 

Faculty. Regular Faculty supplemented 
by members of Faculties of other Univer- 
sities, and distinguished public school 
Teachers and Administrators. 

Graduate Work. Special emphasis upon 
Graduate work and the needs of experi- 
enced Teachers, Supervisors, and Admin- 
istrators. 

Special Bulletin. For Special Bulletin 
write Dean John E. Stout, Room 52 
School of Education, Evanston, Illinois. 


t June 24-Aug. 2 
June 24-Aug.24 


High Scholarship Standards 
Beautiful location + Moderate temperature 
Unusual opportunities for Recreation 
Organized trips and excursions 
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the Curtis-Read Bill, providing for a De- 
partment of Education with a Secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet, and that we 
pledge our support thereto. 


V 


Summer ScHooL AND EXTENSION CouURSES 
FoR TEACHERS 

It has come to be an accepted belief 
among those who make education their 
business that the welfare of the profes- 
sion requires constant improvement of 
teachers in service; it is also an accepted 
belief that taking summer school and ex- 
tension courses in the education depart- 
ments of our great universities should be 
one of the best ways of improving any 
teacher; therefore, teachers are taking 
such courses in increasing numbers. 

The Illinois State Teachers Association 
wishes to endorse this movement insofar 
as the activities of the teachers them- 
selves are concerned, to exprss the opin- 
ion that the universities are frequently 
failing to give value received, and to 
respectfully submit suggestions for im- 
proving conditions. 

It appears at the present time that ap- 
pointments and promotions to desirable 
positions on university faculties are most 
often made for research work and not so 
much for skill in the art of teaching. Be- 
cause of this there is an undue tendency, 
especially among members of faculties in 
schools of education, to devote the time 
spent with their classes in collecting ma- 
terial along research lines rather than in 
giving their students a comprehensive 
view of the findings in the field in which 
they study. 

We recognize and appreciate the value 
of research work in teachers’ colleges and 
universities throughout this country. 

We maintain however, that teachers 
taking professional courses in these insti- 
tutions should not have research work 
practiced upon them for the benefit of the 
instructor of such teachers. 

This Association asks that teaching 
ability be given at least equal place with 
research ability for advancement on 
university faculties, and suggests that 
courses which are research courses be so 
labeled so that those who wish to train 
themselves as research workers may be 
drawn to them, and those who wish a 
knowledge of current content and prac- 
tice may avoid them and select those of 
more immediate use to them. 

Further; that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the universities in the State of 
Illinois. 


vI 


MoraL EpvucaTIoNn 

We favor the teaching of children as 
more important than subject matter, and 
the development of character traits . as 
more desirable than knowledge alone. 
RECOGNITION OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

FROM KINDERGARTEN UP 

Because the value of kindergarten and 
pre-kindergarten work is now well estab 
lished, we favor the further adoption of 
these units. 

We favor an alternation of work in suc 
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cessive years of the kindergarten to the 
end that children may be retained, if de- 
sirable, a second year in kindergarten. 

We recognize individual differences in 
the ability of children from the earliest 
years and believe that school work should 
be adapted to meet these differences so 
that fewer problem cases may arise from 
unhappy maladjustments of school tasks 
and ability to perform the same. 

In schools having the necessary finan- 
cial backing, we favor the employment of 
school psychologists and case workers to 
discover and arrest the development of 
undesirable traits of character and per- 
sonality. We believe that remedial teach- 
ers should be employed to remedy malad- 
justments as rapidly as possible in essen- 
tial subjects. 


EpucaTion To Ar In OvEeRcoMING 
LAWLESSNESS 
We believe the schools should co-operate 
with the government to the fullest pos- 
sible extent by directing education toward 
the suppression of lawlessness. We be- 
lieve it our duty to help make the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment and the Volstead Act 
effective by teaching the evils of intoxicat- 
ing drink, now greater than ever in this 
age of automobiles and airplanes. 
EQUIPMENT OF REFORM SCHOOLS 
We favor more adequate provisions in 
room and equipment for schools for 
juvenile delinquents. 


VII 


Strate TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 
We pledge ourselves to continue our 
efforts to secure more adequate support 
for the State Teachers’ Colleges. 
VIII 


Group INSURANCE 
As it is often possible for an organiza- 















SEE OUR 
NEW SPRING LINE 
OF FUR SCARFS 


Fox, 
Stone-Martin, 
Baum-Martin, 
Sables, Etc. 


JOHN B. PROFITLICH CO. 
117 South Jefferson St. 
Peoria, Ill. 
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tion to secure health and accident insur- 
ance, or life insurance for its membership 
or a group of its members on more favor- 
able terms than can be secured by 
individuals, therefore, 

Be It Resolved: That we hereby in- 
struct the incoming president to appoint 
a committee of three members to inves- 
tigate the possibility of securing the ben- 
efits of group insurance for the member- 
ship of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and that this committee report 
its findings and make recommendations 
at the next meeting of the Association. 


Ix 


PRESIDENT Davip FELMLEY 


We regret that illness prevents Pres- 
ident Felmley from attending the Seventy- 
Fifth meeting of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association. We miss the inspiration 
that his outstanding leadership has given 





Looking for a Sood ¢ cleats 


e3/! 
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this organization for the past forty-six 
sessions and we wish for him a complete 
restoration of health, happiness, and a 
continuation of his splendid service. 











GENEVA? 


World Federation of Education Associations 


For complete details and reserva- 
tions send for Booklet No. A-12. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Ree Tee 














Summer School in Camp 
at Elkhart Lake, Wis. 


July 1 to August 3, 1929 


Courses in Physical Education 


Diploma given for Summer Work 
Write for Illustrated Program 
Normal College of the 


American Gymnastic Union 
401 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








n Teacher 
Real Job for You 











A big, new field is being opened up by an international 
organization which will give you an unusual oppor- 
tunity to capitalize on all your schoolroom training. 
Vacation work that can easily double your teaching sal- 
aty right from the start. And an opportunity to qualify 
for a permanent position if you desire. 

All that we require is earnest effort and full time on 
your part. We will give you training invaluable in any 
position. Coach you and start you to work. You must 
be between 20 and 35 years of age. Send the coupon 




















now .... today, to- 
i . Se Jones, Mgr. 
gether with a letter c. West Oak Ses Chien We TARR 
onan 1 P . te t t i- 
giving us full details goiien on Oy east the details of po ow i 
as to experience and a 
Rigs P (————————————— Age... 
ambitions. atin... 
Oni a li ited n t I am teaching in My position is 
will ad ted Appli- I have had... years of teaching experience. My 
. : : school closes.................-.-.-e-0----s-0--- 
cations considered im C) Interested in » Summer ‘Work only. 
order of receipt. : Interested in Permanent Position. 
I own an automobile. 
I do not own an automobile. 
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Books Received 


The Gregg Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago: 

Fundamentals of Business Practice, 
Laboratory Material for Use in Junior 
Business Training Courses. C. E. Birch. 
Pad of 100 exercises. 

Rational Objective Tests in Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting. A series of ten tests 
prepared by the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany for use with any first year book- 
keeping text. 

The Century Company, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York: 

Plane Geometry. Leonard D. Haertter. 
327 pages. $1.36. 

Little Plays from Greek Myths. Marie 
Oller and Eloise K. Dawley. Pupils of 
7th, 8th, and 9th grades were in mind in 
preparing these 25 dramatizations which 
are short enough to be prepared and pre- 
sented within the time limit of the usual 
recitation period. 176 pages. $0.84. 

United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Educational Achievements of One- 
Teacher and Larger Rural Schools. Timon 
Covert, assistant specialist in rural edu- 
cation, Bureau of Education. 

Major Trends of Education in Other 
Countries. Bulletin 1928, No. 13. James 
F. Abel, associate in foreign education. 
48 pages. $0.10. 

Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York: 


Poetic Values. A Guide to the Appre- 





Special Notice 


Many teachers do not like to mutilate the 
covers of their magazines. The advertising of 
the Milwaukee Railroad for summer travel con- 
tained on the inside cover of this magazine 
contains a coupon which gives directions to 
those who wish to write for information. Ad- 
vertisers generally like to receive these coupon 
inquiries but where advertisements are printed 
on an attractive cover as we have on the IIli- 
nois Teacher, it is felt that teachers are reluc- 
tant to clip the coupon because it spoils the 
magazine for filing purposes. We are there- 
fore, printing this little notice together with 
the name and address of the one to whom 
inquiry should be made for summer travel 
over the Milwaukee Route. 

In seeking information we suggest that you 
wm ant yd to the Milwaukee Road, 
B. liing, neral Agent, 50 8. Clark St. 


China = > identify yourself as a reader o 
the Illinois Teacher, 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


ciation of The Gelden Treasury. E. A. merce and Business Administration. Bul- 


Greening Lamborn. 226 pages. $1.25. 

University of Illinois, Urbana: 

A Selected Annotated Bibliography 
Dealing with Ezaminations and School 
Marks. C. W. Odell, assistant director, 
Bureau of Educational Research, College 
of Education. Bulletin No. 43. 42 pages. 
$0.50. 


Books About Business Cycles. Bureau 


of Business Research, College of Com- 








letin No. 22. 53 pages. $0.50. 
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. 
Beautiful 
impressive Orthophonic Records are 
obtainable for every educational use. 


The Educational Department, Victor 
Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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A MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY 


for Women Teachers Not Afraid to Work! 


Can you tackle a real job and see it through 


you smile at a problem and say 


energy and drive? If your 


ape ta “al” wen adel 


? Can you work hard and keep at it? Can 
If she can, so can I”? Have you ambition, 


m for you—one that pays 


positio 
in proportion. $50 to $75 a week all summer long — —and more! Travel with co 
teacher OF 


companions, 


work along school lines that may 


interesting, dignified 
permanent executive position paying $4000 to $5000 yearly. You must have teaching 


eh ae See 
details . 


training. 
+ age, education, teaching and general experience, and 


Please write and 


school cles 


Address : S. J. GILLFILLAN, F. E. COMPTON & CO. 














Dept. 40, Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Come to Sprin3field 


The Home of the 
Immortal Lincoln 

















Visit his home and tomb. See the 
State Capitol and Centennial build- 
ing. Make your headquarters at 


Che 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Finest Hotel in the Middle West 


Special Announcement 


. Desiring, to show 
the traveling, public 
ourappreciation for 
the Benerous pat- 
ronage accorded us 
durin}, our first two 
years of operation, 
we are pleased to 
announce a new 
minimum commer- 
cial rate, effective 
March 1, 1928, as 
follows: 


Rooms With 
Private Lavatory $2.00 
Private Bath . . . $2.50 
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